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When your confirmed pipe-smoker is wrapped in lazy *, 3a ; 
dreams and the drowsy comfort of Three Nuns 
Tobacco, he may not know the inner secret 
of his bliss.”Tis the black heart of fine Perique 
in the small significant dark centres of those 
famous Three Nuns curly discs. 
Centuries ago, Perique (itself a rich and rare 
tobacco) was being grown by the Indians in 
a tiny, ten-mile plot of land in the Mississippi area. 
And only there does Perique, even today, truly flourish. 
And so the pipe of peace, smoked by the 
Indian braves, is translated today to the peaceful 


pipe of the Three Nuns smoker. 
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USERS’ CHOICE 


will go to the United Nations if Egypt refuses to co- 

operate with the proposed Suez Canal users’ associa- 
tion, the danger of military action by the Western Powers has 
receded, and Mr. Dulles’s new plan stands revealed as a way of 
getting negotiations with the Egyptians started again—an aim 
which had always seemed the most likely interpretation of 
American intentions. Unfortunately, the effect of the Prime 
Minister’s first speech in the House of Commons on world 
opinion has hardly been removed by his later pledge. To 
announce what was intended to be a conciliatory plan so that 
it was widely taken to be just the opposite was, even on the 
most charitable interpretation of events, decisively to get off on 
the wrong foot. However, it is now little use crying over spilt 
milk. When the second Suez conference ends its sittings in 
London, supposing that unanimous agreement is reached 
(which is unlikely), the States who agree to join the users’ 
association will be faced by an atmosphere which has worsened 
since the Menzies mission and in which it is in the highest 
degree improbable that Egypt will consent to facilitate the 
association’s operations. 

What then remains? An appeal to the UN, given the Soviet 
veto, can only stave off any real decision. Its purpose—apart 
from its important effect on world opinion—can be to gain 
time, which is, indeed, useful enough. However, we shall then 
once more be back at the old crossroads between negotiation 
and sanctions. The arguments against military action still hold 
good, while the American plan of a boycott of the Canal is a 
reductio ad absurdum of the whole situation. To ensure free- 
dom of navigation on the Suez Canal we are to boycott it for an 
indefinite period, thereby assisting Colonel Nasser to run it 
with a reduced staff and harming ourselves economically— 
even though we harm Egypt far more. However, the boycott 
may be justified by prestige considerations—a total victory for 
Colonel Nasser in present circumstances would obviously be 
dangerous. There remains negotiation, and it is impossible not 
to regret the lack of flexibility in the positions of Britain and 
France which prevented them from accepting the Indian pro- 
posals at the first London conference. Very possibly Colonel 
Nasser would not have accepted these, but the Western 
position would in any event have been strengthened by 
India’s support. 


A FTER the Prime Minister’s assurance that Great Britain 


* * 


Students of British policy in the Middle East can, indeed, 
find plenty of traces of the same fault elsewhere. The Suez 
muddle is only the latest manifestation of it. Fundamentally, 
there seems to be a feeling among British policy-makers that 
Arab States should be in some sense clients of this country. As 
such they are entitled to our protection, but must be docile 
where British interests are concerned. This attitude explains 
the ambiguity of our policy towards them, the alternation of 
appeasement and toughness which leads us, for instance, to 


continue to refuse arms to Israel at the very moment when we 
are engaged in strife with Colonel Nasser. 

This position of hegemony was based originally on one very 
simple fact: the existence of the Indian Army and of British 
power in India. This gave us the demographic basis for 
domination of the vast land area lying between India and the 
Mediterranean. When that ceased to be so, to maintain large 
forces of troops so far from home became, as we have recently 
come to realise, a difficult matter and an intolerable economic 
strain. Under these circumstances, the best way of safeguarding 
our interests and our oil is to normalise our relations with the 
Arab States, to treat them as equals neither to be controlled nor 
to be appeased at the expense of other countries in the area. To 
trade with Kuwait and Bahrein we do not necessarily need 
Residents there. To argue that political hegemony is necessury 
to ensure the flow of oil is much like saying that we need a 
garrison in Buenos Aires to buy meat from the Argentine—an 
argument which we should, no doubt, have heard if the British 
expedition sent there in the early nineteenth century had 
succeeded instead of failing. 

It is in the light of these general principles that the Suez 
question should be considered, and it is evident that, from a 
long-term point of view, a reoccupation of the Canal Zone 
would not merely be an attempt to put the clock back, but also 
a project likely to ruin what chance we have of carrying out a 
necessary transition with the minimum amount of damage. 
Suez has, in fact, made it still more urgent to introduce a new 
realism into British policy in the Levant. Since we can no 
longer control events there, we must now choose our allies on 
the same principles as we do elsewhere, among governments 
and peoples who are friendly to us and who present some 
degree of internal stability. This means a closer association 
with Israel. 

Indeed, even from the point of view of settling the Arab- 
Israel conflict such an association would have its advantages. 
How else can the matter be settled except by an Arab recogni- 
tion of the existence of a State which they can hardly destroy? 
And that recognition is much more likely to come about if they 
realise that Israel has the firm support of Great Britain. At 
present, Britain acts like a schoolmaster who is indulgent when 
some breach of the rules is committed by the small boys of the 
Arab League, but who, when the more grown-up Israelis are at 
fault, grows suddenly stern: ‘I expected better things of you, 
Ben-Gurion.’ This is, surely, an impossible attitude to adopt as 
between States whose governments, one must assume, are 
equally responsible for their actions. It is but one example 
among many springing from the same cause: a false con- 
ception of policy and possibilities in the Middle East. Suez 
came as a nasty shock, and is now bound to end with some 
degree of retreat on our part, but it will have had its uses if it 
persuades experts and politicians to take a prolonged look at 
British foreign policy and its aims, as they affect the Levant. 
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ENTER THE SPONSOR 

FEW days before its first birthday, commercial television 

held an anticipatory celebration by putting on a sponsored 
programme. Its history is interesting. Pye Ltd., the sponsors, 
are one of the pioneers of television. Soon after commercial 
programmes began, Pye’s managing director publicly ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with their quality. Presumably the 
company felt, as many others do, that it could do better itself, 
given a free hand. One Sunday recently they booked the entire 
fifteen minutes of an ATV advertising magazine on the net- 
work, and employed a comedian, Harry Secombe, to plug 
products then on display at the Radio Show. 

So far from sponsoring being used to drag down the level of 
programmes, as opponents of the TV Bill had feared, it was 
being used here to pull them up. But what of the legal position? 
There were mutterings from the other programme contractors 
that the Act had been infringed. ATV’s lawyers denied this; 
so did Sir Robert Fraser, Director-General of the Independent 
Television Authority. ‘All that the Act says about advertising,’ 
Sir Robert asserted (according to Commercial Television News), 
‘is that it must be absolutely plain to anybody in their senses 
that an advertisement is an advertisement and not a pro- 
gramme.” With respect to Sir Robert, ‘all’ is a terminological 
inexactitude: the Act has a great deal more to say about 
advertising—much of it, to the lay eye, designed to prevent 
sponsoring. But if Sir Robert is right, then the draughtsmen fell 
down on the job: for, on his own showing, sponsoring is per- 
missible. There is nothing in theory to prevent any advertiser 
from putting on any programme, even Hamlet, provided that 
he interrupts it often enough to make it clear to anybody in 
their senses, if any such are watching, that the object of the 
programme is to advertise a product. The more plugs, the 
better. 

The arrival of sponsoring would not necessarily be a matter 
for regret. Many firms would put on programmes of a consider- 
ably higher standard than those which are now being broad- 
cast; and bad though other sponsored programmes might be, 
they certainly could be no worse than the present trash. In fact 
it could almost be unfortunate that sponsoring is unlikely to 
spread, owing to the cost; it is even losing ground in America. 
Still, it remains true that the Television Act 1954 had safe- 
guards designed to prevent it; that a sponsored programme can 
go on the air is only the latest indication how the Act has failed 
in its makers’ purpose. 

The Spectator supported the Act in principle; but we argued 
that in its final form it was unworkable. In this we were wrong. 
It has proved workable; but only because ways have been 
found to twist it to mean exactly the opposite to what it was 
intended to mean; or, failing this, to ignore it. The classic 
instance concerns ‘balance.’ The Act requires ‘that the pro- 
grammes maintain a proper balance in their subject matter and 
a high general standard of quality.’ After a few weeks com- 
plaints began to appear about the lack of balance; serious 
programmes were being thrown overboard. Sir Robert Fraser, 
in a letter to The Times, argued that this was not the case; he 
produced statistics purporting to show that in fact the com- 
mercial programmes were as well balanced as the BBC’s. The 
statistics were vulnerable; but in any case the amount of time 
devoted to serious programmes continued to dwindle. Sir 
Robert, therefore, had to change his tune. Commercial pro- 
grammes, he now admits, are not balanced; they cannot be 
balanced unless the Government hands over the £750,000 it 
holds in reserve against emergencies. 

In other words, the Act is being flouted. The only balance 
left is between give-away programmes and panel games. The 
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Independent Television Authority has abdicated; its only 
present function appears to be to act as a supernumary public 
relations officer for the contractors. 

A nice instance of this can be found in Sir Robert’s enthusi- 
astic puff for them in the TV Times this week. ‘Some people, 
he says, ‘feared the programmes would be politically coloured. 
They have been models of impartiality’ (his italics). They have, 
indeed! A high level of impartiality has been attained by 
removing politics—and controversial subjects of all kinds— 
from the programmes. A monitor of last week’s programmes 
would have had to report that there was not even one devoted 
to serious discussion of contemporary issues. This is what is 
called ‘freedom of debate.’ It is all very well for Sir Robert to 
boast that he and the contractors get on ‘like a house on fire’ 
in making the Act work: but it is a pity he does not start trying 
to make it work as it was intended to work—to improve the 
quality of television programmes in this country, not to make 
them a laughing-stock. 


THE BORING AND THE BORED 


By Our German Correspondent Bonn 


T is now clear that bureaucracy is to be the scapegoat of 

German Communism. The interval of indecision and 
more or less indiscriminate criticism which followed the 
Twentieth Party Congress is at an end. The new‘direction was 
indicated at last month’s meeting of the Volkskammer, when 
voices long unused to plain speaking were coaxed into an 
awkward imitation of question time in a democratic parlia- 
ment. The fire was carefully directed off the main target by 
the party chairman, Walter Ulbricht, and his lead has now 
been followed by Neues Deutschland. 

The victims of the new drive against bureaucracy are a 
depressed middle class, displaced law students and shop- 
keepers—a waste product of Communism itself. Of such 
people the regime has an almost unlimited supply, despite the 
great exodus of refugees to the West. There is enough 
bureaucracy in East Germany to pin down the country’s 
reforming energy for a while to come. In the long run, it may 
prove difficult to prevent a directive to criticise widening into 
freedom of criticism; but for the moment the Commissars 
seem to have weathered the storm. 

Six post-Stalinist months have not yet made much difference 
to the appearance of East Berlin, the ornamental gateway to 
this monotonous region. The portrait of Stalin may have gone 
from the hall of the Soviet Embassy, but it still holds its 
place of honour in the offices where passes are issued and 
the Red Army guardrooms where they are scrutinised. There 
is the same note of xenophobic shrillness in the banner texts 
on every public building: work harder, prepare to defend your 
home, hate everything West of this point. Unchanged, too, 
is the pervading impression of emptiness and silence, in which 
the only sounds are the lecturer’s voice and the shuffling of 
the class. 

Byron’s division of the inhabitants of London drawing- 
rooms into ‘two monstrous tribes, the Boring and the Bored’ 
perfectly fits East Berlin. But for the time being the two tribes 
appear to have reached a sort of understanding. Though the 
past six months have seen a vast increase in scepticism about 
the regime, this has been balanced by a drop in positive resent- 
ment. With a minority of dedicated supporters,. the East 
German leaders face a minority of resolute opponents. 
Severely shaken, the Pankow Government now rests fairly 
securely on the patience of a people for whom political cant 
and demonstrations have always been a part of life—a toll 
on existence as inevitable as work, sleep or bad weather. 
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GRADUALISM OR MODERATION 
By RICHARD H. ROVERE New York 


N San Francisco, during the recent Republican Convention, 
| tsa was an engaging young comedian in a place of 
entertainment called The Hungry Eye who characterised 
the 1956 presidential campaign in this fashion: ‘Eisenhower 
stands for gradualism. Stevenson stands for moderation. 
Between these extremes, we the people must choose.’ 

He.was right. There is no issue on which the candidates 
stand any considerable distance apart. Of course, it is seldom 
that we have any fundamental conflict of principle in our 
campaigns. The voter in the middle is almost always the man 
the candidates want to reach, and in the course of appealing 
to the moderates and gradualists, the rivals move closer and 
closer together on questions of principle, even as they become 
more and more intemperate in what they say about each other. 
But not since the early Twenties has there been a time when 
the candidates could find so little of significance to differ about. 
The men who ran against Roosevelt and Truman differed sub- 
stantially from those presidents on the amount of government 
intervention that was desirable. They attacked the theory 
and the practice of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. When 
General Eisenhower ran against Adlai Stevenson in 1952 there 
was a real confrontation of what we in this country know as 
the conservative and the liberal viewpoints on economic 
affairs. 

But this year there can be nothing of the sort. The Republican 
rhetoric is liberal. The President’s speeches are being written 
by a man named Arthur Larson who in a recent book has 
advanced the astonishing proposition that the job of the Right 
in American politics is to hold to the gains the Left has made. 
(The proposition is astonishing only because a Republican 
has advanced it in 1956—only, that is, because it is unexpected. 
No doubt one could say at any given time that the true con- 
servative seeks to hold to what true liberalism has accom- 
plished. Nevertheless, in our context, it is astonishing.) The 
Democratic rhetoric is also liberal. If any honour or dishonour 
attaches to reversing one’s field, though, it all goes to the 
Republicans; the Democrats stand on the ground they have 
occupied for twenty-five years, and they are playing host to 
the Republicans. 

On domestic policies, the differences are hard to perceive. 
On foreign policy, they are almost wholly imperceptible. The 
parties differ wildly, to be sure, in their estimates of our 
present position. The Republicans hold that peace is about 
as secure today as anyone could reasonably expect it to be. 
The Democrats hold that the peace is terribly insecure—more 
So with each passing day. In Democratic doctrine, Egypt seems 
likely to occupy the place recently occupied by China in 
Republican doctrine. The Republicans accused the Democrats 
of losing China. The Democrats are now accusing the 
Republicans of losing Egypt. Sober men seem to believe that 
China couldn’t have been saved by Americans of any party 
and that if things go to pieces in the Middle East this will 
have happened not because of, but in spite of, our poor efforts, 
but the office-seekers cannot have it that way. Nevertheless, 
it is quite impossible for anyone who doesn’t happen to be 
seeking office to discover what the Democrats think the 
Republicans are failing to do and ought to be doing, save in 
the single field of military appropriations, where the Demo- 
crats, in a general way, stand for a more nearly equitable 
division in the Services and the Republicans, in a general way, 
favour concentration on nuclear weapons. 

It would be easy to deplore the prospect of a campaign that 
will provide no debate, and it would be easy for us to con- 
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gratulate ourselves on having attained so impressive a degree 
of national unity. There are causes for both regret and gratifica- 
tion in our present position. But the fact that there will be no 
serious conflict of principle does not mean that the campaign 
will be incapable of generating interest or that there is nothing 
of importance at stake in it. In a speech a few evenings 
ago, Adlai Stevenson pretty clearly acknowledged the absence 
of concrete issues of policy, but pointed out that after all 
there will be a contest between two political parties that differ 
considerably in the type and quality of leadership they offer. 
The lack of issues provides the voters with an unexampled 
opportunity to decide what sort of people they wish to have 
in charge of things and what accents they favour in those who 
will speak for the national interest. 

It may well be, one must concede, that before the campaign 
is over the electorate will be talked into seeing deep cleavages 
where none in fact exist. Or it may be—as seems more likely 
now—that all the talk will serve only to generate vast quanti- 
ties of apathy. But there remains the chance that the voters 
will see through the rhetoric, recognise it for what it is. and 
make an almost esthetic and philosophic choice. This would 
at least be novel. 


Portrait of the Week 


UEZ continues to monopolise attention, and the Parliamen- 

tary debate of last week already seems remote. On the first 
day the point at issue seemed to be whether, if Colonel Nasser 
chose to defy the Three Powers, we should force a passage for 
the proposed users’ association. The Prime Minister’s 
announcement at the end of the debate that in the case of 
Egypt’s non-cooperation we should go to the Security Council 
caused both relief and puzzlement as to why he hadn’t said so 
before.Meanwhile eighteen of the nations which attended the 
first London conference sent representatives to the second, 
not yet concluded, to discuss plans for a users’ association. 

What with Bulganin putting forward new Russian proposals 
for negotiation, and with the Scandinavian countries showing 
mild symptoms of disunity, the outlook is even more unsettled 
than was expected. 

The question is no longer how we can find ways of 
getting through the Canal if the Egyptians deny it to the 
association and its pilots, but rather how we are to find dollars 
to pay for the American oil which Europe would certainly 
require if we boycott the Canal. The Egyptians have so far 
been successful, thanks to the arrival of some volunteer pilots, 
Russians among them, in keeping convoys moving; but it is 
doubtful whether they can keep up the pace, particularly if, 
as at present, they make their principal assault on the users’ 
association by insisting that it employs Egyptian pilots. 

The debate on Cyprus which followed that on Suez did 
not add much to the situation except for shedding some light 
on the activities of Lord Radcliffe whose new constitution is 
to keep the internal security of the island indefinitely in the 
hands of the Governor. The Gold Coast on the other hand is 
to gain complete self-government early next year under the 
name of Ghana, and we must hope that Dr. Nkrumah will 
be able to make the federal system work amicably. Some of 
the dangers of federalism have been brought to light in 
Northern Rhodesia where the Government has declared a 
state of emergency to deal with strikes and riots in the Copper 





In next week’s Spectator Lord Attlee will be writing 
on Rhodes and Lugard; Captain B. H. Liddell Hart on 
Horse, Foot, and Tank; and Kingsley Amis on At the 
Jazz Band Ball. 
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Belt caused by growing racial discrimination in the area. 
There have been more raids on the Israel-Jordan border. So 

far the UN commission has condemned Jordan for one raid, 

and the Foreign Office has condemned Israel for another. 

At home the Labour front is still unsettled as the party 
conference season approaches—the end of the Clyde strike 
has been reached, but a new dispute on redundancy has arisen 
in the Standard works at Coventry. On the credit side are 
increased exports of heavy transport, but the Britannia air- 
liners have developed an unsuspected fault and the harvest 
is still in the balance—Mr. Macmillan will have plenty to 
brood about as he sets off for economic talks in Washington. 

On Wednesday Mr. Macmillan made a belated reply to Mr. 
Cousins and the TUC. He pointed out that wages had risen 
faster than prices during the past five years; but he still 
showed signs that he is waiting for the trade unions to do 
the Treasury’s job for it. 

However, as Sir Bernard Docker has said about quite 
another matter, ‘We’re not beaten yet,’ and minor consolations 
have been numerous. A world record for water speed has been 
set up on Lake Windermere, while science has made some 
spectacular progress in the important discovery of the anti- 
neutron and the receipt of radio messages from Mars which 
will daunt space-travellers perhaps, but console others—it is 
freezing there as well. 

‘Rock ’n’ roll’ riots have again shaken South London—the 
Bishop of Woolwich says the effect is maddening; Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, that it has been going on for years in the jungle. 
Sporting high-lights have included the silver jubilee of Stanley 
Matthews as a league footballer and the victory of John Panton 
in the matchplay golf championship. Mr. Tom Driberg has had 
a long day’s outing with Guy Burgess in Moscow; and sanitary 
inspectors have shed a shameful stigma—they are now, under 
the Sanitary Inspectors (Change of Designation) Act 1956, to 
be known as Public Health Officers. 


Political Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


fk Suez crisis is moving towards a victory for the 
United States. It will be a cheque-book victory. Mr. 
Dulles wants a users’ boycott of the Canal, for the pur- 
pose of forcing Nasser to negotiate. In order to join that 
boycott Britain must have dollar aid; and so, probably, must 
some other countries. The question now is, ‘How many dollars 
—and on what terms?’ So far there is no decision. But the 
shape of things to come grows gradually clearer. 

As I write, the users’ conference is still sitting in London. 
Expectations are that it will conclude this weekend, after reach- 
ing agreement (not necessarily unanimous) about the boycott; 
and that the agreement will then be submitted to the Security 
Council—which may meet as early as next week. There it will 
be formally blocked by the Russian veto, but it will also 
receive the moral imprimatur of a majority vote. Then we 
shall wait for the economic squeeze. 

For Britain a boycott would mean two things. One is a 
switch of our oil purchases from the Middle East to the Western 
Hemisphere. The other is a switch to round-the-Cape traffic 
for our imports from Asia, Australia and New Zealand. But 
if Britain is to go west for oil while the boycott lasts, then 
Britain must have dollar credits. Our balance of payments will 
not stand cash purchases; and the dollar credits position is 
still nebulous. Britain cannot switch to dollar oil unless she 
has the dollars. 

For how long will Nasser be able to resist a boycott? You 
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can answer that only if you can assign values to three variables, 
Nobody, so far as I know, is prepared to do that. But the 
variables can be delimited with precision. 

The first is the matter of the Canal revenues. Even as things 
are, Nasser is now getting less than half the income from the 
Canal that he was getting before he nationalised it. A boycott, 
coming as near to 100 per cent. as can be contrived, will 
certainly hit Nasser hard. It will pare away his revenues to- 
wards vanishing point. It will also rob him of any prestige 
victory. Furthermore, it will pare down the oil revenues of his 
Arab allies. Here comes the second variable, arising from the 
question, ‘How will the Arab States react to that?’ Will they 
grow restive, and put pressure on Nasser to negotiate? There 
has been a miasma of myths about these States. The truth is 
that most of them will act with Nasser only if they must; that 
if he wins a prestige victory they will go to the aid of the victor. 
Their alleged eagerness to risk all for Nasser and his pan-Arab 
imperialism will be tested and spotlit by boycott. 

The third variable is the most indefinite of all. It concerns 
the Soviet Union. Will Nasser buy time by getting help from 
Moscow? Perhaps. Whether the Kremlin is ready to prop the 
tottering Egyptian economy with anything more solid than 
propaganda gestures is a matter for much conjecture and much 
scepticism. Nor does this exhaust the variable. For the more 
Nasser puts himself in pawn to the Kremlin, the more he 
gambles with his personal position. How long would Moscow 
maintain, as a subsidised cat’s-paw, a dictator who bans the 
Communist Party? 

Together, the three variables make the question ‘How long 
must a boycott last?’ completely unanswerable. But the ques- 
tion ‘How will a boycott hit Great Britain?’ has no uncertain- 
ties at all, unfortunately. The British people will see this 
winter, as they study the cost-of-living index, that it is not Tory 
rhetoric but grim reality to say that the Suez Canal is our 
economic lifeline. To re-route our Far East imports around 
the Cape will affect the prices of all sorts of commodities— 
tea, coffee, tin, rubber, manganese, wool, mutton. 


* 


One fact about the Suez debate in Parliament last week 
puzzles me, as it does a great many other people. It is the fact 
that Mr. Alfred Robens, the Socialists’ Foreign Secretary-elect, 
was received with universal mockery. No other Front Bench 
speech in living memory has produced such an effect. There 
are only two opinions about it. One is that held by Mr. Robens 
himself; the other is that held by everybody else. 

I refuse to join in this hilarious chorus. I regard it as unfair, 
unreasonable, unjust and un-English. For all that Mr. Robens 
did was to express, in artless, unsophisticated language, exactly 
what the Socialist sloganeers have been saying and feeling 
throughout the Suez crisis. He spoke, in fact, like the chairman 
of a Slogan Users’ Conference. He said that he was against 
power politics; that Eden had gone out on a limb and over- 
egged the pudding; that many Egyptians were illiterate; that 
to compare Nasser with Hitler was abusive; and that it was 
important to remember the Plantation Workers’ Union of 
Ceylon, since ‘I do not know the size of that union, or whether 
it has any influence.’ 

If Mr. Robens’s speech last week is to be dismissed as 
ridiculous, then the whole Socialist case against the Govern- 
ment must be similarly dismissed. But this is an unjust world. 
It is now being said that the Socialists intend to supplant Mr. 
Robens as their Foreign Policy oracle—replacing him, per- 
haps, by Sir Frank Soskice. I am sorry to hear it. If they do, I 
hope that Mr. Robens will be immediately acquired by the 


National Trust. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


DURING THE LAST few months the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has been remarkably active politically—on Cyprus. and the 
Death Penalty—and now on Suez he has made weighty pro- 
nouncements. Though many will wish with Lord Hailsham 
that ‘the Bishops would sometimes take a lead from the laity 
in matters of politics,’ nobody could object to the Archbishop 
revealing his views on these subjects. The trouble is that he is 
not content merely to state his views and lay down general 
principles. In the Suez debates last week he was asking the 
Government to add to their motion ‘after the words September 
12 the words September 13’ so that he could vote for the Gov- 
ernment, though why he thought it necessary to vote at all is 
not clear. Again he could not see his way just to speak for or 
against the Silverman Bill; he was anxious by amendment to 
bring the two Houses into agreement. Then this week he wrote 
to The Times to ask the Prime Minister to take the Leader of 
the Opposition into his confidence about when to bring the 
Suez situation before the United Nations. It may well be a 
good thing that the two Houses should agree on the Death 
Penalty, that the two parties should be united on Suez, and 
that the Prime Minister should on appropriate occasions con- 
sult the Leader of the Opposition. But is it for the Primate of 
All England to bring these things about? The mechanics of 
our politics are better managed, I should have thought, by lay 
politicians in smoke-filled rooms than by Archbishops in the 
air-conditioned atmosphere of the House of Lords and the 
correspondence columns of The Times. After all, the Arch- 
bishop would be rather taken aback if the Chairman of the 
Conservative Party were to produce a formula for uniting the 
Church on the question of remarriage after divorce, or tell him 
the right number of candlesticks on the altar. 


* * * 


THE ACCESSION OF Mr. Suhrawardy to power, following Mr. 
Mohamad Ali’s refusal to continue as Prime Minister, has been 
interpreted as evidence that the politicians have defeated the 
officials in the struggle for control in Pakistan. This seems to 
me to be an over-simplified view. Although the Muslim League 
succeeded in embarrassing Mr. Ali, and finally sickening him 
with the seamier side of party management, they never de- 
feated him; to the last he retained a majority in the legislature. 
His great services to Pakistan are still recognised by everyone. 
But he seems to feel that the office of Prime Minister ought to 
be held by someone who is inured to the rough and tumble of 
party politics—a quality which his purely official career has 
never given him the opportunity of cultivating. He only entered 
politics last year because he thought that nothing but cabinet 
rank would give him the power to do the things which he saw 
needed to be done; now he seems to have concluded that he 
is more useful to his country as a public servant than as a 
political leader. Mr. Suhrawardy is better equipped to hold his 
own in political life. He is beyond question the ablest parlia- 
mentarian in Pakistan, standing head and shoulders above any 
rival in his understanding of the art of winning popular favour. 
And he is the only man in politics who is equally at home when 
appealing for public support in West Pakistan and East Bengal. 


* * * 


IT ILL BECOMES the writer of a weekly column to taunt those 
of his colleagues who have to write every day, or nearly every 
day; but I really cannot let Peter Simple. of the Daily Tele- 
graph, get away with this barrel-bottom-scraping last para- 
graph: ‘Somebody,’ he related, ‘has been probing into the 
habits of the Scots who live on the islands of Shetland. Between 
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them, says this investigator, they spend £200,000 a year on 
drink. A noble total. For the population of Shetland consists 
of no more than 18,000 people—men, women and children. To 
register a drink bill of such dimensions, Shetland cannot rely 
on adults only. I suppose there are tots for the tots, too.’ If 
Mr. Simple had taken the trouble to work it out he would have 
realised that this amount, £11 per head per year, is the equiva- 
lent of about 7d. per head per day—hardly a ‘noble total,’ I 
would hazard a guess, by comparison with Mr. Simple’s. And 
Mr. Simple might care to know that the average consumption 
of alcoholic liquors in the United Kingdom as a whole is £17 
a year; which suggests that British tots must prefer it by the gill. 
* * * 

THE THIRD PROGRAMME last Monday : 

6.35, China revisited. 7, La Cenerentola. 8.25, Kitchen 
problems in Ancient Greece. 8.40, La Cenerentola. 9.40, The 
music of Uganda: recent trends. 10.10, Contemporary Gali- 
cian verse. 10.45, Spanish organ music. 

Round the world in 464 metres, as you might say. 
* . * 
I THOUGHT THE Manchester Guardian was unfair to assume, 
when the Prime Minister made his broadcast a month ago, that 
he was drawing a parallel between Suez and Munich: it 
seemed to me to be much more probable that the parallel was 
with Hitler’s occupation of the Rhineland. The Guardian, I 
see, is NOW arguing that the Rhineland parallel is also mis- 
leading. The two cases seem to me to be remarkably similar. 
Like Hitler, Nasser has written a forward-looking biography 
saying between the lines (and often explicitly) what his inten- 
tions are. The elimination of Israel and the assumption of 
leadership of the Arab world represent the eastward aims; to 
the south, Nasser obviously hopes for a pro-Egyptian move- 
ment in the Sudan which will justify him ‘liberating’ the Sudan- 
ese; and afterwards he will wish to secure that strategic neces- 
sity, the source of the Nile. As far as dreams of conquest go, 
the difference between the two men is only of scale. But I agree 
with the Guardian that the closeness of the parallel is not 
necessarily a justification for rushing into war. The argument 
for dealing with Hitler when he went into the Rhineland is 
that the operation would then have been quick, effective and 
almost painless. Was that true of Suez? 
* * . 
‘UNTIL RECENTLY, Mr. Tom Driberg asserted on his return 
from Russia, ‘the English books translated by the Russians 
were chiefly those of Charles Dickens—or of fellow travellers 
in the West. But since Guy Burgess went there they have 
brought out Sir Harold Nicolson’s book on Diplomacy. It has 
been widely read in the Russian Foreign Service.’ The impli- 
cation being, I suppose, that dear Guy (see page 379) has been 
playing a noble part in the great Russian thaw. But Burgess 
skipped from England on the night of May 25. 1951. In his 
preface to the second edition of his Diplomacy (Home Univer- 
sity Library) Sir Harold says: ‘I am glad indeed that this book 
has been translated into the Russian language and circulated 
by the Soviet Government to their missions and consulates 
abroad.’ The preface was written in January, 1949, 
~ a + 
FARL FORTESCUE: My Lords, there are about another twelve 
noble Lords who wish to speak, so it is suggested that we sit 
through dinner. Dinner can be provided here, but it would be 
convenient if those noble Lords who want it would let Miss 
Hoath know.—Hansard, 13 September. 
Where noble Lords must speak before they dine 
Matters are urgent: manners might decline, 
But no! The noble Lords are justly loath 
To inconvenience thus the good Miss Hoath, 
PHAROS 
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Canned Controversy 


By S. E. FINER* 


. E do our utmost to get a dollar’s worth for every 
W ise: spent just as we would if we were merchan- 
dising commodities instead of selling men or 
measures.” Thus Whitaker and Baxter, one of the best-known 
American advertising agencies. In the 1952 campaign the 
Republican high command decided to entrust its affairs to 
the advertising profession. Their success established ‘public 
relations’ as a political force. 

That campaign was planned to the last detail. Strategy; 
organisation; the type of appeal; the media through which it 
was to be expressed; the balance between literature, film, 
TV and radio; all of this was blueprinted in a ‘master plan’ 
as in current advertising practice, exactly as if it had been a 
campaign to sell soap. Miracles of carefully contrived spon- 
taneity were engineered. The catching enthusiasm of 
Eisenhower's Philadelphia Rally had been itemised down to 
the 25.000th ‘fresh-cut rose,’ the 3,000th ‘noise-maker’ and the 
5,000th flag. The moving scene where a Korean war veteran 
led the pledge of allegiance at a Nixon meeting had been 
premeditated in a document listing no less than 125 separate 
points. 

The 1952 elections cost anything from $80 million to 
$140 million—estimates vary—and this year they will 
certainly cost 20 per cent. more. An election in Britain costs 
the parties about £1 million between them; so that the 
Americans spend between ten and twenty times more than we 
do, elector for elector. But huge as $80 or $140 million is, it 
is a mere fraction of the annual expenditure on ‘public rela- 
tions.’ In the normal way 5,000 firms maintain public rela- 
tions departments, at a cost of $400,000 per annum. Add to 
this their special lobbying campaigns, and the campaigns 
undertaken by other groups and by special foundations—and 
there is little reason to disagree with the estimates of the 
Buchanan Committee on lobbying activities: ‘If the full truth 
were ever known this committee has little doubt that lobbying 
in all its ramifications would prove to be a billion-dollar 
industry.’ 

Time was when lobbying consisted simply of fixing things 
up at the Capitol and the White House; but times have 
changed. What the politicians do the sovereign people can 
undo: what the politicians won’t do the sovereign people can 
make them. As Representative Halleck put it, ‘One of the 
very effective ways to influence legislation is to operate out 
at the grass roots and possibly to deal in public opinion.’ The 
game now is to create an appearance of broad public support 
which can be mobilised when the legislature situation demands 
it. This development has played into the hands of the public 
relations firms. ‘Moulding public opinion’ demands a sure 
artistry among the increasingly varied media of information 
—no longer just the press, but film, radio and TV. The public 
relations agencies had both the necessary skill and organisa- 
tion. The result is a new kind of armaments race, with the 
public relations agency as a new kind of condottiere. Helped 
by a public relations agency, success is problematical; but 
without it, failure is certain. So, expensive as it is, public 
relations is still cheaper than certain defeat. Clearly whatever 
successes the American advertising industry has had in selling 
things, its most striking success is the way it has sold itself. 

One result has been the utter debasement of political con- 
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troversy. This is seen strikingly in Stanley Kelley’s book 
Professional Public Relations and Political Powert. Witness 
the campaign that branded that veteran anti-New Dealer, 
Senator Tydings, as a pro-Communist—and so successfully 
that a Republican nobody could trounce him in overwhelm- 
ingly democratic Maryland. The Republicans touched up an 
old brochure (1947) advertising ‘four off-the-record sessions 
on Russia.’ In this, Tydings’s name (merely one of twenty- 
eight other sponsors) was ringed round in red, linked to Off 
the Record and then connected, as it went down the list of 
speakers, with Owen Lattimore and Alger Hiss! Then, four 
days before the election a fake photograph was distributed 
showing Tydings in intimate conversation with Lattimore, 
Jessup, Acheson, Remington and Earl Browder. When 
Tydings protested on TV, his opponent Butler merely 
retorted: “Tydings has tried to smear me by claiming he has 
been smeared!’ And in these last four days, Jonkels, the 
Republican public relations man, proceeded to finish off 
Tydings by plastering the TV with 465 ‘spot’ announcements— 
‘Be for Butler, Be for Butler, Be for Butler, be for Butler, 
be for John Marshall Butler, Republican candidate.’ So 
Butler swept the Board—in a state which is normally 70 per 
cent. Democratic. 

Mindlessness is another feature of this new type of con- 
troversy. As Eisenhower was closing his campaign in 1952, 
his advisers decided on the ‘Levin Plan.’ Object: To win 
forty-nine counties in twelve States—these would switch the 
election. Method: To use ‘TV spots’—proven to be ‘the 
shortest, quickest and cheapest’ method of getting a message 
across. Theme : People from each area would ask Eisenhower 
a pressing problem. Then (oh genius!) ‘The General’s answer 
would be his complete comprehension of the problem and his 
determination to do something about it when elected.’ ‘Thus’ 
(the ‘Plan’ went on) ‘he inspires loyalty without prematurely 
committing himself to any strait-jacketing policy.’ The ‘press- 
ing problems’ were carefully selected with the advice of a 
professional pollster: and the result was like this: 

Voice: Mr. Eisenhower, what about the high cost of living? 
Eisenhower: My wife Mamie worries about the same thing. 
I tell her it’s our job to change that on November 4. 

Terror is another weapon. Defoe once observed, ‘There 
are 10,000 men in the kingdom that would die for “No 
Popery” who do not know whether it be man or horse’: and 
the public relations men likewise utilise mass fears or preju- 
dices. In 1946 a San Francisco city group launched a cam- 
paign for the recall of Mayor Roger Lapham. Mayor Lapham 
called in Whitaker and Baxter, the public relations firm. These 
invented a ‘candidate’-—‘The Faceless Man.’ They blanketed 
San Francisco with posters showing a giant politician, terrify- 
ingly faceless, with the slogan ‘Who’s behind the Recall?’; 
and they won. 

Woodrow Wilson remarked, ‘You can’t be crooked in the 
light.’ It does seem as though with public relations behind 
you you can not only be crooked—you can even be a moron. 

At the bottom of the liberal concept of democracy lies the 
assumption of a public debate. But in the hands of public 
relations there is no ‘debate.’ ‘Faceless men’; Nixon’s dog 
‘Checkers’; ‘creeping Communism,’ are not ‘debate.’ Nor is 
the public admitted on equal terms; one has to buy access 
and at fantastically high prices. (The American Medical 
Association paid out $44 million to defeat ‘socialised 
medicine.’) To get some idea of what a ‘billion-dollar industry’ 
means, one has to remember that one billion dollars is roughly 
the annual pay roll of the whole American coal and oil 
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industry, or of the rubber-production industry, or four times 
the annual pay roll of the tobacco industry. Moreover, it 
seems very likely that the debasement of controversy and its 
financial exclusiveness will get progressively worse. A sort 
of Gresham’s law operates in both cases. Whatever one side 
spends the other must better; similarly, however simple, 
feverish or comical one side makes its arguments, the other 
must sink still further. Furthermore, both sides are competing 
for the public’s attention not only against each other but 
against a host of trivial counter-attractions—sport. films, TV 
entertainment. Politics is usually more serious and com- 
plicated than these; but, to compete with them, it must express 
itself in their terms. 

So far, American attempts to control the situation have 
been quite unsuccessful. There are laws to limit the amount 
of campaign expenditure, but they are full of loopholes and 
quite ineffective. There is, and has been for half a century, 
an active concern about lobbying. In 1946 it even led to a 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, whose intention is to 
compel all Washington ‘lobbyists’ to register the amounts they 
spend. The idea is to publicise public relations itself—on the 
Wilsonian hypothesis that ‘you can’t be crooked in the light.’ 
But less than one-fifth of the sums spent on mass lobbying are 
in fact registered; and anyway. the fact that the American 
Medical Association was spending millions of dollars to 
defeat national health insurance did not seem to lose the 
doctors any support. 


Given similar circumstances, Britain might run the risk of 
a similar debasement of controversy. The differences of 
political morality between the two countries can, | suggest, be 
greatly overrated. We have had the Khaki election, Chinese 
Slavery, Hang the Kaiser, the Zinoviev Letter, the mendacious 
post office savings scare of 1931, the Gestapo of 1945, and 
‘Whose finger on the trigger?’ in 1951. Furthermore, whenever 
public campaigns have been launched by private interests to 
rouse public opinion against the Government (as between 
1947 and 1951) they turned increasingly to American tech- 
niques. The RHA campaign against the Transport Bill in 
1946-47, for instance, used the mobile film, and the mass 
barrage of telegrams and letters to MPs on the Second Read- 
ing. The Tate & Lyle campaign of 1949 was still slicker (and 
also ten or twenty times as expensive); not only did it use 
‘Mr. Cube’ as the gimmick, but it introduced him to every 
household on the side of the sugar packet. In addition, record- 
ings of interviews with the Tate & Lyle staff were made and 
four million records were distributed to organisations through- 
out the country. Perhaps the most striking evidence of 
American influence in such campaigns was shown in the Free 
Enterprise campaign planned in July, 1951, by the Institute 
of Directors (but never effected, apparently). It proposed to 
use newspaper and press publicity on a huge scale with ‘comic 
strip’ cartoons and with ‘free enterprise’ advertisements based 
on the Horlicks strip cartoon type. Feeble by present 
American standards, it ought more justly to be compared with 
the railway companies’ 1947 posters which demurely con- 
fined themselves to the phrase: ‘Is THIS the time to nationalise 
Transport?’ Given a political situation that again demands 
public campaigns by organised interests—the examples cited 
all took place under the Labour administrations—American 
public relations techniques will certainly be copied. 

But there are—fortunately—other circumstances that make 
it highly unlikely that this country will go to American lengths. 
For one thing, not only are campaign expenditures limited by 
law, but the law is very generally respected. Moreover, the 
two most dangerous media, as well as the most expensive— 
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radio and TV—have been and will doubtless continue to be 
subjected to a public control. The consequent dullness of 
radio controversy has often been criticised; American 
experience suggests this is the better of the alternatives. 

The other difference is more fundamental, and certainly 
less obvious: the very different roles assigned in the British 
and American political systems to special interest groups. 
In Britain these interest groups have been domesticated, but 
in America they are still marauders. It is quite contrary to 
popular belief, but none the less arguable, that British interest 
groups are much more influential than the American ones, 
I think it certain that American interest groups have to work 
harder to achieve results. Just because they do have to work 
so hard compared with British groups, they are much more 
noticeable. This is what has created the popular illusion 
that they are more influential. 

The British interest groups work more closely with the 
departments than in the US both formally, through innumer- 
able advisory committees, and informally, for there is a 
well-tried pattern of mutual consultation and co-operation. 
Also, they are very closely tied in with the Commons. This 
is the crucial difference. Most MPs represent interests as well 
as constituents; and also, the parties encapsulate respectively 
the representatives of the most powerful labour and employer 
organisations. At any point, a British Parliament represents 
a line-up for and against the demands of major interest groups. 
From the departmental conference that begins legislation to 
the Royal Assent that completes it, every law or order will 
have been patterned and reshaped by the views and counter- 
views of all the interests concerned. And for the most part 
these will be expressed either within Parliament by the 
speeches of interested MPs or within the department by depu- 
tations from the association or union. 

The American scene is very different. The American interest 
group is much more rarely ‘represented’ by a Congressman 
than British groups are ‘represented’ in Parliament. An 
American party ‘programme’ can hardly be said to exist, and 
if it did there is no party discipline to ensure its execution. 
Again the Senate might be controlled by one party and the 
House by another. Even if both were controlled by the same 
party, the President is independent of them. So to get what 
it wants or stop what it doesn’t, the American interest group 
has only one sure resource. It must convince a majority of 
Congressmen in both Houses, and it must convince the 
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President, that this is what their electors demand. The 
American interest group is forced into a public campaign; 
the whole system drives the interest groups into the hands of 
the public relations firms. 

In England the public campaign is much rarer and less 
high-powered than the American. It is not the normal way of 
influencing government as in America, but very much the last 
resort. When ‘your’ party is in opposition, and when the 
normal consultations have failed, the only recourse is to try 
to get the constituencies to bring pressure on the Government 
and its back-benchers. These are pretty well the only circum- 
stances in which a public campaign is mounted. In short, the 
occasion to use the public campaign is rarer than in America, 
while the most expensive and most explosive media—radio 
and TV—are barred. So long as these factors persist. they will 
limit the damage. After reading Kelley’s book, this will be 
just as well. 


A Socialist Looks at His 
Party 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


HE Blackpool Conference of the Labour Party a 

fortnight hence is the first to take place in the new era. 

Mr. Attlee’s leadership is dead and in Elysian fields. 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell will be facing the delegates for the 
first time in his new role. There are going to be many anxious 
debates on future policy. These will revolve around the first 
of the policy documents that were heralded last year with such 
steaming vigour by Mr. James Griffiths, the party’s perennial 
John the Baptist. Finally, this will be Mr. Frank Cousins’s 
first conference as full-blown General Secretary of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union and his first conference as 
a political figure fresh from his triumph at Brighton. 

How different it all was last year at Margate. Then the 
General Election was only just over. The party workers were 
mostly exhausted, mentally and physically. The Left wing, 
which had been preaching that a policy of ‘full-blooded 
Socialism’ (whatever that is) was the Open Sesame to a parlia- 
mentary majority, had at last discovered that theirs was not 
the way to win friends and influence people. The Right wing, 
which had imagined that its “sensible policy’ was God's gift 
to the electorate. had been told by the same electorate that 
by definition ‘sensible policy’ was understood to mean ‘no 
policy at all.’ 

In addition. the struggle for the succession to Mr. Attlee 
was unresolved. Mr. Attlee was passionately beseeched to 
stay on, apparently for ever, by Mrs. Castle at the eve-of- 
conference rally. Mr. Zilliacus also announced his surprising 
support. As for Mr. Attlee, resembling a Republican Presi- 
dential candidate whilst he was thus pursued—he absorbed 
himself in the sports page of The Times. All that seems 
long ago. 

The Labour Party’s transformation from last year stems 
directly, in the first place, from the policies of the Tory 
Government. Whereas Sir Anthony Eden had begun by appear- 
ing as an invincible knight in armour, now he becomes daily 
more like a lath of wood painted to look like iron. Twelve 
months ago Mr. Butler had yet to produce the most politically 
inept Budget of modern times. Mr. Lennox Boyd had only 
just started his exercises in Turkish-bath politics. Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd was not yet Known to be so unknown. Finally there 
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was no issue of the explosive magnitude of Suez to unite 
the party—from the admirers of Mr. William Warbey to those 
of Mr. Denis Healey. 

But that is only part of the story. The ending of the struggle 
for the leadership is equally important. It is true that Mr. 
Hugh Gaitskell is not to everyone’s liking. Although he has 
made several brilliant parliamentary speeches, he still makes 
them far too long and thus diffuses their effect. He has made 
some tactical errors. But he has brought a sense of co-ordina- 
tion to much of thé parliamentary leadership where it was 
lacking; and above all, every week he proves himself extremely 
good in handling the Parliamentary Labour Party meeting. 

Mr. Bevan, too, has settled down as an important member 
of the Opposition leadership. Admittedly many of the old 
animosities towards him remain. Periodically there is a muffled 
complaint in the lobbies about the amount of parliamentary 
time that is devoted to colonial affairs. But, particularly on the 
important current issue of Cyprus, Mr. Bevan in the House 
has been outstanding—in both the matter and the manner 
of his approach. 

Therefore, with the leadership issue out of the way, the 
party has been able to concentrate more of its energies on 
future policy-making. Committees and sub-committees of its 
National Executive have been busy drafting statements as 
the basis for future discussion. That intrepid and energetic 
committee draughtsman, Mr. Crossman, has transferred his 
activities from writing memoranda exclusively for the 
Bevanites to making the fruits of his industry available even 
to Mr. Sam Watson. 

So far, four official policy statements have appeared: 
Personal Freedom, Towards Equality, Homes of the Future, 
and The Plural Society. Mr. Gaitskell himself has written a 
Fabian pamphlet giving his views on nationalisation. Penguin 
Books have published a slim volume entitled Twentieth 
Century Socialism by the Socialist Commentary group. And 
to add to the revival in the discussion by printed word, a 
new-look Forward has just been launched under the editorship 
of Mr. Francis Williams. 

The test of the effect of this internal debate that has started 
is dependent upon two criteria. First, are the so-called new 
policies that are emerging relevant to the fresh problems facing 
Britain and the world in the second half of the twentieth 
century? Secondly, are they understood to be so relevant by 
the British public at large? 

Taking the.second question first, the zealous party sup- 
porter may point to the remarkable trends in recent by-elec- 
tions. But to accept this assessment would be to accept a 
quite wrong impression. Much of the_swing is clearly attribu- 
table to middle-class disillusionment with Government policy. 
Also, there is as yet no reliable evidence that the change in 
majorities is due to people who voted Tory last time voting 
Labour now: it is much more a matter of traditional Tory 
voters staying away from the polls. Finally not one by-election 
voter in a hundred has heard of Labour’s policy discussions 
and not one party worker in ten has ever taken the trouble to 
read them. 

But more important, by far, 1s the practical relevance to 
our national] problems of the contributions to the policy debate 
to date. It is here that the party optimists would do well to 
pause and ponder. Does Personal Freedom make any impact 
on the issue of how we liberate the latent energy and drive 
of a country that is obviously being thwarted by an economy 
that is too rigid in its private sector as well as in its public 
sector? Does the Equality statement make a contribution to 
the major challenge of economic growth? As one wag has 
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put it, ‘It is much more like an invitation to eat lettuce and 
raw turnip with Mr. Douglas Jay.’ Homes of the Future has 
raised serious and as yet unanswered doubts about the prac- 
tical problems of finance. It is only in The Plural Society 
(what a title!) that there is a note clearly in harmony with 
the great orchestra of political debate in the world. 

It seems that the bitter internal argument that has raged for 
five years within the Labour Party has left its thinkers and 
writers exhausted. Where their springs of new thought are not 
exhausted, there is instead a mood of desiring agreement for 
agreement’s sake and a shrinking back from the political 
adage that ‘you cause no ripples unless you throw some stones.’ 

Finally, as shown in Forward, there is still the arid 
argument amongst some people that the issue is between 
those who want to do something and those who do not—the 
last refuge of ya-boo nitwittery. 

Thus the Labour Party goes to Blackpool by way of last 
year’s Margate Pier. It is only just out of its hangover stage 
and as yet its clearing vision is not focused on definite targets 
—the most important of which is the translation of the early 
hopes of its pioneers into the practical realities of 1956. This 
prospect I will try to examine in the next article. 


Driberg in Moscow 


By GUY BURGESS* 


Y interview with Mr. Tom Driberg, a top executive 

of the British Labour Party, who is in Moscow for 
i an important conference with Comrade N. S. Khrush- 
chev, took place in his thickly carpeted room in the luxurious 
Metropole under a huge smiling picture of Aneurin Bevan and 
another, less beatific, of Bishop Gore. I had had to wait only 
twenty minutes in the ante-room with the private secretary, 
who had seventeen off-white telephones by his right hand. 

I began by asking Mr. Driberg about his controversial study 
of Beaverbrook. It was all nonsense, he said, to label him 
(Driberg) as a traitor. ‘I am convinced,’ said Mr. Driberg, ‘that 
I acted in good faith and did nothing contrary to the interest of 
Daily Express Publications—unless you accept that any 
opposition to His Lordship is contrary to the interests of his 
newspapers.’ But he realises, being a realist, that he would not 
get another job with the Daily Express, and also that it is 
probably desirable to lie low until the Beaverbrook hysteria 
has died down a bit. 

‘I am not the sort of person,’ he said, ‘who would do any 
work of which I was ashamed.’ 

By this time the natural reserve which characterises the 
reunion of people who have not seen one another for years was 
melting like spring ice on the Moskva. ‘Tom,’ I said, ‘you are 
every bit as spruce as ever.’ “Well, Guy,’ he replied, his hand on 
his neatly brushed hair, ‘we must all look after ourselves as best 
we can.’ To my delight his face creased into a smile and he 
broke into a snatch of the Lancing Scrum Song: For you'll 
push hard, And I'll push hard; We'll all push hard together. 
Tom playfully fingered his Old Lancing tie and I did likewise 
to my Old Etonian one. 

‘Heigho,’ he sighed; ‘the public schools aren’t the same since 
the Welfare State.’ ‘But the system,’ I told him proudly, ‘has 
found a new lease of life here since Comrade N. S. Khrush- 
chev’s speech to the XXth Congress.’ ‘True,’ he mused 
thoughtfully. “What poetic justice in the fact that the mystique 
should find perfection in a Marxist embodiment.’ I paused in 





* Mr. Burgess has asked us to pay his fee to the National Lifebuoys 
Association. 
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my questioning to observe that perhaps we should return 
‘a nos moutons.’ 

‘Meh-eh-eh-eh oui!’ said Tom wittily, and at least a minute 
passed before I could resume the interview. ‘But seriously,’ I 
asked him, ‘how do you in the Labour movement in Britain 
expect to create conditions in which the social structure can be 
changed, when you just stay there under a Leader who, as 
Comrade N. S. Khrushchev has pointed out, is more Con- 
servative than the Conservatives?’ 

At this point in our discussion, Mr. Driberg’s contributions 
became rather longer, and he spoke more vehemently, em- 
phasising his points by gently beating the table with a large 
lorgnette which he played with most of the time. 

The gist of his remarks was that it was the duty of Socialists 
to work for Socialism in their native environments. He could 
not be shaken in his belief that he was not wrong in refraining 
from following the clear lead given by Comrade Maclean and 
myself. I do not myself agree with the action he took. As a 
Socialist I believe that one should move to the only Socialist 
country and work there for Socialism by whatever means are 
approved by the Central Committee. But I recognise Driberg’s 
right to do what he did; I know that he acted on high principle; 
and I respect his courage in doing so. Is there any chance of his 
seeing the light? I do not know, but am I wrong in thinking that 
his last words to me as I left were: ‘I'll be seeing you’? 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


WAS at the Preparatory Schools Headmasters’ Con- 

ference last week in Oxford and learned about The Bulge. 

It was a most interesting experience to see so many men 
who must have been used to standing on platforms and giving 
out notices and solemn warnings sitting in chairs and listening. 
The Bulge is not the only reason for the boom in private 
schools, we were assured, but for those of us who have children 
or who are children, The Bulge is worth considering. At the 
end of the war when Service men returned home, the birth- 
rate leapt up. It is now down to normal again. Private schools 
are now crowded out, for it is now just about ten years since 
people were demobilised. Public schools will soon have to 
have the beds nearly touching in dormitories or build exten- 
sions at immense capital cost. The State is already erecting 
glass cubes outside every town. The universities have been told 
to expect an immense increase of undergraduates in 1962. 
This, I suppose, is on the supposition that there will be no 
more National Service. I remember Canon Demant saying 
to me that as soon as a nation started discussing education 
it was a sign of decadence. Let me discuss it here. Is it still 
true that there are two roundabouts which never touch each 
other? The one, State school and red-brick university or 
‘student’ at Oxford or Cambridge and a career in the Civil 
Service or local government with a pension at the end, the 
other private school, public school and an undergraduate at 
Oxford or Cambridge and luck or influence afterwards? As 
private schools are still doing well, even though The Bulge 
is moving into the public schools, it looks as though the non- 
State roundabout is not slowing down. 


FREE-STANDER 

Some rather good new flats have been erected for the 
Corporation of London in Golden Lane, just off Aldersgate. 
They consist of comparatively low blocks and one tall oblong 
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visible for miles. On the top of this, and not quite in the middle, 
I suppose to show that it is ‘contemporary,’ is a thing on stilts 
like a truncated aeroplane, with wings projecting many feet 
beyond the building. I have asked locally what it is and some 
have told me it is a water tank; others have said it is a place for 
airships to land, and all think it ugly (you must remember 
that I made my inquiries in ECl not NW3). So I asked a 
famous modern architect who is in touch with things what 
it was, and he told me if was ‘very fine; a free-standing design 
in concrete.’ Seeing this free-stander as I often do in contrast 


- with St. Paul’s dome, I find it laughable in its arrogance. It 


would be interesting to know what planning committee passed 
it and why it was allowed to happen. Le Corbusier might have 
thought of something original for a precious part of the 
London skyline which would not insult St. Paul’s. One can 
sympathise with the wish of the architects to invent some 
alternative to the cube with a mast on it which lesser architects 
leave on the roofs of tall buildings to house the lift machinery, 
but even the cubes are preferable to this comicality. 


FIONA INTELLIGENCE 


HER HUSH-HUSH WEDDING.—Sunday Pictorial, September 16. 


ONLY 26 guests.—News Chronicle, September 18. 

. 22 solemn guests.—Sketch, September 18. 
THE 17 guests . . —Daily Mail, September 18 
14 guests.—Evening Standard, September 17. 


THE GROOM will give his bride more than £1,000,000 worth of family 
heirlooms.—Sunday Dispatch, September 16. 

Positively no jewelry for Fiona . . . because of all the fuss there 
was over Thyssen’s lavish gifts to his former two wives.—Sunday 
Graphic, September 16. 


ONE OF THE Baron’s presents to Fiona was a £40,000 pearl necklace. 
Daily Mirror, September 18. 

. a pearl necklace worth £30,000. 
News Chronicle, September 18. 
ONE WOMAN estimated the cost at £40,000. Wrong again. Fiona 
bought it herself for a couple of pounds.—Daily Mail, September 18. 


Fiona had to be content with . . 


Her £25,000 engagement ring . . — Daily Sketch, September 18. 
AMONG her presents: a platinum and pearl engagement ring worth 
£35,000.— Daily Express, September 18. 
EVIDENTLY the Baron is conducting an austerity regime. . . . 
News Chronicle, September 18. 


THE BRIDE wore a white dress.—Evening News, September 17. 
. . alight-coloured dress.—Sunday Dispatch, September 16. 
. . an off-white costume.—Daily Express, September 18. 


SCOTSWOMAN Fiona was asked her religion. ‘Presbyterian’ she said 
huskily.—Daily Mail, September 18. 
Fiona gave her religion as Episcopal.—Daily Express, September 18. 


THEY DROVE back to the villa for the reception. 
Daily Mirror, September 18. 
ARM IN ARM, bride and groom walk down a village street to go to 
the reception.—Daily Express, September 18. 


BACK AT THE villa, the baron struggled to carry his bride across 
the threshold. She struggled too, and fell from his arms. 
Daily Express, September 18. 


THE BARON carried Fiona into his lakeside villa with a skill born 
of much practice.— Daily Sketch, September 18. 


THE BARON’s fortune is mainly concentrated in shipping, banking 
and coal-mining.—Evening Standard, September 17. 
. « - £20,000,000 steel fortune.—Sunday Pictorial, September 16. 
. . an £18,000,000 fortune — Daily Mail, September 18. 
. « . down to £16,000,000 after his divorce from Nina. 
Daily Sketch, September 17. 
. . worth £15,000,0000*—Daily Sketch, September 18. 
* AFTER his wedding to Fiona, presumably? 
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The Ear of Memory 


E started talking about our favourite sounds and 

almost at once came up against the difficulty of 

divorcing them from their associations. The bells 
of a caravan, children exchanging confidences, wild geese 
crying as they rise to fly inland, the rustle of the curtain going 
up on a first night, pipes in the distance, a motor-boat starting 
in the darkness—we had to admit that we did not love 
our sounds for themselves alone, but because they were the 
distinctive flavour of a sort of pdté maison for which experience 
of one kind or another had supplied the basic ingredients. In 
the course of the discussion someone, inevitably, advanced the 
claims of the sea, of waves breaking gently on a beach, and 
my mind slid a long way back into the past. 

* a* * 


The major in the Scots Guards completed his survey and 
sat down on an impressive shooting-stick. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘can anyone tell me what Mr. 
Scrimshank has forgotten?’ 

We gazed with a blankly judicious air at the dispositions 
of Henry’s platoon, lying in the heather with that taxidermised 
look peculiar to guardsmen on field training and pointing 
their weapons at the Basingstoke Canal in a very steadfast 
manner. 

‘I don’t like the way he’s sited his anti-tank rifle, Sir,’ some- 
body said rather desperately. He pointed to the weapon, or 
rather to a wooden model of it; it was widely believed that 
we should get a real one on mobilisation, if not before. The 
anti-tank rifle-(called, we hoped after its inventor, Boys) was 
a sort of elephant gun with a long, slim, stylish barrel, quite 
capable of stopping a taxi at a hundred yards but not really 
much use against tanks. 

‘I dare say not,’ said the major, ‘but he hasn’t forgotten to 
site it. 1 want you to tell me something he’s forgotten to do.’ 

He looked at his watch again. The performance of military 
duties after luncheon induced in him, as in many regular 
officers in the summer of 1939, a sense of maladjustment and 
disorientation. He rose, shutting the shooting-stick with an 
incisive snap. 

‘Mr. Scrimshank,’ he said, ‘you've forgotten to post an air 
sentry.’ 

Henry looked crestfallen. 

‘Now remember, gentlemen,’ the major went on, ‘in the 
next war aeroplanes are going to make a hell of a difference. 
A hell of a difference. If you go taking up positions without 
posting an air sentry, you'll be in trouble. You’ve got to have 
one man who’s responsible for watching the sky and reporting 
the approach of enemy aircraft. Otherwise . . .” 

He drew a lurid picture of what would happen if we neglected 
this precaution. 

a * * 


A few months later, in Norway, in Belgium and in France, 
we were discovering that air sentries were not nearly as indis- 
pensable as we had been told they would be. Aeroplanes did 
not come suddenly upon us, flitting silently and unpredictably 
like woodcock down a ride. They made a din which could 
be heard a long way off, and as the din drew nearer not one 
but every man in a platoon watched the sky, thus causing 
much time to be wasted and many needless anxieties to be 
entertained. 

It was not until 1941, long after air sentries had been officially 
done away with, that I actually posted one myself. He was a 
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very nice man called Corporal Isted and there was something 
peculiar about his teeth, of which Records or some other 
worthy branch of the General Staff kept on sending me a 
sort of chart or diagram, heavily annotated. ‘Kept on’ is of 
course an exaggeration. I think what happened was that, 
possibly to lessen the risk of both diagrams of Corporal Isted’s 
teeth falling into the enemy’s hands at the same time, they 
sent the one of the upper jaw first, and the one of the lower 
jaw a few days later. They are the only official communica- 
tions | remember receiving during the campaign in Greece. 

This was over by the time Corporal Isted was called upon 
to scan the blue Agean sky for hostile aircraft, and we were 
on our way to Crete. Or rather we had been on our way 
until the early Edwardian steam yacht in which, with a 
strangely assorted company, we were embarked was bombed 
and sunk, stranding the survivors on a small island with 
several wounded on our hands. A caique from Crete sport- 
ingly came to our rescue, but the Luftwaffe dominated the 
sea during daylight and the caique’s skipper, sensibly enough, 
would only attempt the return journey after dark. 

For various cogent reasons this meant that first the wounded 
and then the other passengers, who included women and 
children, had to be rowed out and got on board the caique in 
the last hour before dusk; and although by that time most of 
the German bombers were on their way back to base there 
was a fairish risk of the caique being attacked while embarka- 
tion was going on. If this risk looked like developing, it was 
a matter of urgency to stop, and if possible to reverse, the 
cumbrous traffic between the island and the caique. 

And so, because on the shore that almost-loveliest of sounds, 
the sea breaking gently on a beach, would kill the distamt 
drone of the Heinkels or the Dorniers, the Pirbright doctrine 
became once more the party line, and Corporal Isted, his long, 
fair, Kentish head alert against the paling azure of the sky, 
took station on a knoll overlooking the bay with my whistle 
in his hand. 

We got away in the end, though I seem to remember that 
on the first night there was a hitch or possibly a flap and the 
poor stretcher cases had to be brought ashore again; but now, 
whenever I hear waves break caressingly upon a beach, I begin, 
instead of surrendering myself to their music, to worry 
vaguely about Corporal Isted’s teeth. Perhaps these incon- 
sequent memories illustrate, though in an extreme form, the 
difficulty of separating sounds from their associations. 

. STRIX 
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CHESTERTON 
Sir.—From Mr. Brian Glanville’s letter it is 
a pretty safe bet that his attitude to the 


Catholic ethic underlying Chesterton’s work 
(although many of his best books came before 
his conversion in 1922) is similar to my own 
attitude to Space, Scientists Ruling the World, 
and all the other stuff underlying the work 
of H. G. Wells, and may be summed up by the 
word ‘bosh.’ Nevertheless, I take Wells 
seriously. I accept that he gave the Edwardian- 
industrial age a prophetic glamour for the 
new compulsorily educated Kippses. It might 
look a bit silly now, in the atomic age: but 
the old boy could write. He was a seminal 
force. Why can’t Mr. Glanville make the same 
admission for G.K.C.? Just because he 
wrote about serious things gaily it’s no good 
trying to squash him with all those sixteen- 
inch-shell words—fantasy, dilettante, senti- 
mental, ebullient (only facetious and whimsy 
are missing from the usual crop, although 
jack-of-all-trades is new—this of Chesterton, 
surely one of the most professional writers 
who ever lived). The smoke clears, and there 
he is, large as life and twice as gay. 

What Mr. Glanville calls his ‘invidious, 
some-of-my-best-friends tolerance’ has, if 
examined more closely, another, older name: 
charity. And let’s remember what a dilettante 
is; one who takes delight, from delectare. 
Chesterton ought to be taken seriously because 
he does what any other serious writer does 
(although you've got to look pretty hard with 
some of them); he restores the sense of wonder. 
Well, some people’s sense of wonder, not 
necessarily intellec—— But let’s not go into 
that again.—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL JENNINGS 
Hill House, Rectory Hill, East Bergholt, 

Suffolk 
* 

Sir,—Mr. Brian Glanville’s comments on 
G. K. Chesterton may, or may not, be defen- 
sible in certain respects. Let us agree he had 
‘no real insight into character’ in his novels— 
but he possessed a rarer quality: he could, in 
a phrase, give to the reader the spiritual ‘smell’ 
of a figure in his stories, perhaps more power- 
fully than many another and deeper novelist. 

Let us further agree that the €hestertonian 
paradoxes became G.K.C.’s literary King 
Charles’s head. They may be ,compared to 
the literary tricks of assonance and allitera- 
tion used and over-used by Swinburne; but 
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such devices should be judged at their best, not 
at their worst. The Chestertonian paradoxes 
stimulated the sluggish Edwardian and neo- 


| Georgian mind as the Swinburnian tropes 


stirred the stuffy Victorian emotion. 

But when Mr. Glanville writes that ‘His 
poetry jingles pleasantly,’ one can only assume 
that he is unacquainted with—or psychologi- 
cally allergic to—the greatest militant verse 
this century has known. ‘Lepanto,’ as a martial 
lyric, and ‘The Ballad of the White Horse,’ as 
an epic, stand head and shoulders above all 
rhetorical and military poetry since the very 
best of another underrated poet, Kipling. 

We may agree that Chesterton’s verse, like 
Chesterton's morals, are out of fashion; but 
one may be permitted to question whether it 
is Chesterton or the fashion which is, properly 
viewed, in the advance.—Yours faithfully, 

GUY RAMSEY 
13 Cannon Place, London, NW3 


SUEZ 


Sir,—You have stressed that the Suez dispute 
must be settled by negotiation and not by 
force. That means, of course, that we have to 
negotiate with the Egyptians and not with the 
Munich-ridden British. Assuming the Govern- 
ment to be not so preoccupied with faulting 
President Nasser as to exclude negotiation, 
may I suggest that there is one course open to 
us which is both wise and humane? It is to 
take up President Nasser’s offer to reaffirm or 
renew the 1888 Convention by agreeing to 
negotiate a new Convention through the 
United Nations. If this were done, any subse- 
quent breach would be a matter for 
appropriate international action—including in 
the last resort United Nations military action 
—with the backing instead of the opposition 
of world opinion. It would be impossible for 
Egypt to justify the exclusion of Israeli (or 
any other) shipping under a fresh Convention. 
The users’ problem of efficient running of the 
Canal could be tackled in an atmosphere of 
practical goodwill, and is surely insoluble 
without it. At one stroke we should have 
achieved all we require—Yours faithfully, 

L. A. JACKSON 
Wootton Cottage, South Road, Weybridge, 

Surrey 


BULLDOG DRUMMOND 


Sir,—As one who played a minor part in 
Mr. Peter Fleming’s brilliant presentation 
(for two nights only) of Bulldog Drummond at 
Newport Pagnell in 1927 (?), I must draw 
attention to certain mis-statements by Strix in 
your issue of September 14: 

(a) I am sure the hunt was the Oakley, 
not the Whaddon Chase. 

(b) Certainly all the leading male roles 
were played by dashing young friends 
of Mr. Fleming’s from Oxford and not 
by local hunting worthies. 

(c) The major contretemps was that Lord 
Pakenham doubled the roles of 
Phyllis’s alcoholic uncle and ‘that swine 
Marcovitch’ (a hanger-on of Dr. 
Lekington) and unfortunately switched 
the lines of the two parts. 

(d) We smaller fry certainly regarded Mr. 
Fleming, President of the OUDS, as 
the depository of all technical wisdom 
and experience. 

My principal memory is the particularly 
devilish and yet well-satisfied look on Dr. 
Lekington’s and Carl Petersen’s (Mr. Tom 
Mott’s) faces as they hustled poor Bulldog-Strix 
towards the acid bath—Yours faithfully, 

E. P. WARNER 


~ 


Brussels 


MECHANISED BRIGADE 


Sir,—At about seven in the evening I hap- 
pened to be walking down the middle of a 
quiet street near Savile Row when a flashy 
roadster drew up quietly at my elbow and a 
fully professional lady at the wheel (no 
amateur, this) started the time-worn ‘Hello, 
dearie,’ etc. etc. . . . The car was brand new 
and, I imagine, a business expense; economi- 
cally, it would permit a flat in a cheaper part 
of London and make for quicker turnover. 
But whatever next? Helicopters and grab-nets 


for literal pick-ups, with innocent male 
pedestrians diving for cover? — Yours 
faithfully, JOHN GUEST 
Wilton Crescent, SW1 

SANDWICH DE LUXE 

Sir,—l am interested in the paragraph, 


‘Railway Sandwich-de-luxe’ by your columnist 
John Betjeman, September 7. 

By what reasoning does he consider 7s. 6d. 
expensive for two rounds of tongue sand- 
wiches and a pot of coffee (this being the fair 
way to express the bill)? 

In simple cafés and teashops, the price of 
a tongue sandwich (one round) is Is. 6d. to 2s.; 
coffee 9d. to 10d. per cup. Incidentally, a 
survey of sandwich price lists will show that 
75 per cent. do not quote tongue sandwiches, 
it being an expensive commodity. 

It is therefore unfair to stress ‘Railway’ 
prices; any hotel of comparable size today 
would charge 2s. 6d. per round, coffee 2s. 
per pot (at least two cups), and, with 10 per 
cent. service, you have your 7s. 6d. 

Although he does not approve of the hotel 
décor, I dare guess he went there for the 
comfort and quietness it afforded, as against 
the platform buffet or ‘cheek-by-jowl’ 
Expresso, where the cost might have been 2s. 


less—Yours faithfully, R. LUSH 


De Vere Hotel, Kensington, W8 Manager 


FOOD EDUCATION 


Sir,—The Food Education Society for nearly 
fifty years has been teaching the general public 
what foods are best for health, but such teach- 
ing today is often nullified because many of 
the best foods have lost their gustatory appeal 
and often much of their nutritional value 
through excessive processing (in some cases 
processing is of course inevitable). 

My Committee therefore is appealing to 
those who are truly interested in the provision 
of pure appetising food of a high nutritional 
value to join our Society. What the Society 
needs is moral and financial support. Anyone 
who shares our enthusiasm for the stated aims 
of the Society is requested to get in touch with 
The Food Education Society at 29 Gordon 
Square, London, WCl, to whom also all 
donations should be sent.—Yours faithfully, 


FRANKLIN BICKNELL 
Chairman, Food Education Society 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


Sir,—The definitive biography of my husband, 
Francis Brett Young, is now in active prepara- 
tion. May I, therefore, beg the hospitality of 
your columns to ask if those who possess 
letters from him will be so kind as to allow 
me to copy them. 

Any letters sent for this purpose should be 
addressed to me c/o National Provincial 
Bank, 33 St. James’s Square, London, SWI, 
and will be returned to the senders as soon as 
copies have been made.—Yours faithfully, 

JESSICA BRETT YOUNG 
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Contemporary Arts 
Diable Au Corps 


Now that the London season of the Berliner 
Ensemble is over, it is both possible and 
desirableefor a critic in this country to estimate 
Brecht’s place in the contemporary theatre a 
little more carefully than hitherto. Since the 
company from the Schiffbaudamm came to 
town critics have been falling over backwards 
in order not to give the impression of being 
carried away by this foreign stuff from beyond 
the Iron Curtain. We have been told that you 
can see a company like this any day at Strat- 
ford or the Old Vic (which seems to me 
quite untrue), that all this could be seen in the 
Iwenties anyhow (which, if true, would be 
irrelevant) and that Brecht was in any case a 
Communist doctrinaire (which is true, but 
reposes on an insufficient study of his thought 
and by no means says everything). Let me 
begin by dispelling a few of the more obvious 
misunderstandings 

To begin with, I must repeat what I have 
said before that the prime merit of Brecht’s 
drama is that it has Je diable au corps—the 
real devil and none of your West End imps. 
He was a poet, his use of language is poétic 
and he has all the coarseness necessary to a 
vigorous drama. He is not too well bred#in 
fact. Consider the scene of Azdak and the 
innkeeper’s daughter in The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle, when the drunken judge finds that she 
has not been raped, but is guilty of assault 
with a deadly weapon—her very shapely 
behind. Nobody here (apart from the Crazy 
Gang) talks about girls waggling their behinds 
any more. The blessed Lord Chamberlain has 
ended all that, and the only people who 
waggle successfully on our stage are the young 
men. 

+ 

Well, this poctic coarseness is One reason 
for liking Brecht. Then there is the question 
of his philosophy of life, which those not 
used to criticising poetry (and how many 
dramatic critics are?) usually take from his 
prose utterances, In fact his poetry does 
depend on a dialectic, but a dialectic which is 
fur from Marxist. There is a swing between 
the flowing and the static, between society in 
dissolution and lasting things like peasants and 
young love and the earth, between the artificial 
and the real, the rich and the poor. About all 
the transitory features of human life such as 
governments and wealth and culture, Brecht is 
an anarchist with an acute sense of how easily 
the décor can dissolve leaving strictly nothing. 
Before the eternal phenomena he displays an 
awe which is religious in character. Marxist 
explanations are not needed to criticise Mother 
fallacy to imagine that a 
work of art necessarily means what its author 
Suys it means. 

Now about Brecht’s form of drama. This 
may quite simply be described as the Eliza- 
bethan chronicle play—I understand that he 
was, in fact, much influenced by the German 
baroque theatre of the seventeenth century, 
but the nearer comparison is easier—which 
simply presents itself as a slice of life, begin- 
ning at an arbitrary point in time and ending 
with the death of the chief protagonist, 


Courage and it is 


werd 


whether king or conspirator. Mother Courage 
presents the palmary example of this form. It 
can be said that in this play no one scene is of 
greater importance than another. The effect is 
cumulative rather than convergent, and, 
instead of catastrophe, there is a gradual 
darkening of atmosphere throughout the play. 
What turns Mother Courage into a tragic 
figure (which, of course, this genre by no means 
requires) is her all too human failure to see 
the connection between her misfortunes and 
her failure genuinely to reject the war. It is 
a criticism that can be made of this kind of 
play that it is not sufficiently dramatic, that 
the symbolic intricacies of plot and sub-plot 
are lacking in it, but I fancy this is compen- 
sated by the highly unitary character of the 
main theme. 

As to staging, Brecht’s last plays from Galileo 
Galilei onwards can hardly be called expres- 
sionist, nor can the style of production which 
we saw recently at the Palace Theatre. The 
whitish backcloth and the hard light, the toy 
izbas and wagons transported by the revolu- 
tions of the stage—these effects make for a 
type of coarse bravura much in keeping with 
Brecht’s language and thought. The famous 
alienation effect (if we must deal with that 
here) seems to me a deliberate attempt to reach 
that state noticed by Yeats when he remarked 
that at the height of tragedy we are conscious 
of a ‘depersonalisation’ in the characters 
affected. We do not think of them as people 
like ourselves (if we did, the effect produced 
would be pathos), but rather as the vehicles 
of a sensation altogether beyond individual 
experience. It is this kind of heightening which 
I believe Brecht to mean when he speaks of 
the alienation effect, though a lot of what he 
has to say about it is a little contradictory. 
In any case, it is no invention, but something 
all great dramatists aim at. In Mother Courage 
and The Caucasian Chalk Circle Brecht seems 
to me to achieve it. 


* 


These notes on Brecht’s drama neglect many 
aspects of his work. In particular they neglect 
the fine interpretation it received by the actors 
of the Berliner Ensemble. I do not think that 
anyone who saw Helene Weigel as Mother 
Courage will easily forget her, and Ernst 
Busch as Azdak was equal to the demands of 
a very far-ranging part (both of them, of 
course, were helped by looking like people and 
not like tailors’ dummies). However, if in this 
short space it is possible to dispel some of the 
mystification surrounding Brecht’s work (in 
which his admirers have not been entirely 
guiltless), this adumbration of an essay will 
have been worth while. Here we are dealing 
with one of the best and most complex talents 
that ever concerned itself with the stage, with 
the best dramatist of our time and one of the 
best producers. Is it too much to ask that, 
when critics talk of his work, they should 
take a little trouble and exercise as much com- 
mon sense as they do, say, in anticipating the 
quirks of their various editors? 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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Perennial Problem 


CyYMBELINE. (Old Vic.) 
THERE is a perennial problem about minor 
Elizabethan plays—whether to produce them 
with a completely straight face, let the 
grotesque strands of plot and counter-plot 
weave themselves into heavy melodramatic 
folds hoping that the occasional gleams of 
cloth of gold will shine in a pleasant patiern, 
or whether to let lightness of touch, romance, 
even caricature bear the audience to the 
triumphant conclusion in the manner of The 
Gondoliers. Cymbeline presents this dilemma 
in an acute form, for the plot, a pallid union 
of Othello and The Winter's Tale, demands a 
whole act of confrontation ard confession to 
sort itself out and it is not surprising that the 
play has been left in mothballs for so long. 
Michael Benthall at the Old Vic has tried 
rightly to steer a middle course in his revival, 
but the effort has left him and his actors in 
two minds—Barbara Jefford as Imogen and 
Leon Gluckman as Leonatus act well enough 
in the tragic style. Derek Godfrey, on the other 
hand, plays a deliciously light-hearted and 
light-fingered Iachimo with some of the flash 
ing eye and sideways smile of the pantomime 
villain. The dangers of either approach carried 
to extremes are to be seen in Joan Sanderson's 
Queen, who is straight out of ‘Snow White, 
and John Humphrey's Cloten, who ts an 
irritating pansy. 

Audrey Cruddas’s sect has the right pre- 
historic anonymity but the costumes ure shabby 


and discordant. 
b. W 


The Canticum Sacrum 

As in 1951, the great event of the Venice 
Festival this year is a new work by Stravinsky, 
specially commissioned for St. Mark's Cathe- 
dral. Rumour had it at first that the new work 
was to be a Passion According to St. Mark, 
or, later, a setting of the Vespers. The actual 
title, in full, is Canticum Sacrum Ad Honorem 
Sancti Marci Nominis, and the text consists 
of eight extracts from the Vulgate, set in five 
movements (plus an introductory ‘Dedication’). 
for tenor and baritone soli, chorus and 
orchestra. 

The vocal score is already published, and 
shows Stravinsky working again with the 
‘serial’ technique that he has adopted in most 
ol his works since Jhe Ruhke’s Progress. The 
new work differs from most of these, however, 
in that here he makes use of actual twelve-note 
series. Previously he has used both longer and 
shorter series—one ol 
Septet, one of five notes 
Dylan Thomas, and one of four notes in the 
first of the Three Shakespeare Songs. The 
Canticum Sacrum thus marks a step nearer to 
Schoenberg’s concept of scrialism, although 
Stravinsky's method still differs radically from 
Schoenberg's in that he uses his series, with 
rare exceptions, only melodically, or as he calls 
it ‘canonically.’ 

In general tone and character the new work 
is as unmistakably Stravinskian as ever. It has 
something in common with all three of his 
earlier important religious choral works—the 
‘Svmphony of Psalms’ (1930), the Mass (1948) 
and the Cantata (1952). The ‘Symphony of 
Psalms’ in particular is often recalled—in the 
movement proper “Euntes in mundum,’ the 
fourth movement ‘Brevis Motus Cantilene’ 
for baritone solo with chorus and orchestra, 
strictly built on one twelve-note series, and the 
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An admixtion 





of talent 


HE AVERAGE cinema-goer is a good critic. He knows what he likes; and in 
this country what he likes is a well-made film. The heart-warming proof 
is there in the cold figures of the box-office. 

He may attribute the impression made by a good film to one particular 
excellence : the fact that it is based on a best-selling novel; the performance 
of a favourite star. These things matter. But they do not stand alone. A 
novel must be turned into a shooting script. An actor must work under a 
director. Many, many talents combine to make a great film and a prosperous, 
exporting industry; or at least a potentially prosperous one. 


What talents do we in fact possess? In 
Britain we have a world-respected theatre 
tradition that was strong before Shakespeare. 
We breed actors and actresses who are quoted 
as examples whenever acting is discussed. We 
have gifted producers, directors, script-writers 
and cameramen. They want to make worth- 
while films. They can. 

In support there are technicians and crafts- 
men. They are unsung. But they have the 
trust of some of the best creative brains in the 


world. And the cinema-goer, who has never | 


heard of them, owes much of his pleasure to 
these people’s skill. 

Good films are born of the marriage of all 
these talents. 

The Rank Organisation is making at Pine- 
wood twenty films a year, involving an invest- 
ment of over £3} million. All of them are 
intended as good international entertainment. 
Some we know to be outstanding: for 
example “A Town Like Alice” and “ Reach 
for the Sky ”. 

Within the next few months the Rank 








Organisation will be releasing no less than six 
Pine vood films —a new Norman Wisdom 
fim ‘“‘ Up in the World”, “ Checkpoint ”’, 
“* House of Secrets ’’, “‘ Tiger in the Smoke ”, 
“The Battle of the River Plate’ and ‘‘ The 
Spanish Gardener ” from A. J. Cronin’s novel, 
starring Dirk Bogarde. 

It takes roughly two years to plan, prepare 
and make an important film: two years of 
heavy investment in creative talent as well as 
money. With U.K. Entertainment Tax at its 
present level this is simply too much to ask of 
any film industry. 

Abroad, our films earn enormous goodwill 
for this country. And they earn foreign 
currency with negligible outgoings for imported 
raw material. We could earn more of both if 
we had long term financial stability. But we 
can only have that when the Government very 
substantially reduce the burden of Entertain- 
ment Tax, and fully appreciate the importance 
to this country of showing British films 
abroad. Then British talent can work without 
one arm tied behind its back. 





SPECTATOR, } 


, THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


* The mingling of one thing with another” — Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
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last movement ‘Illi autem profecti, which 
except for a few adjustments of detail is identi- 
cal with the ‘Euntes in mundum,’ played in 
reverse. The sparely accompanied central 
choral movement, ‘Ad Tres Virtutes Horta- 
tiones (Caritas, Spes, Fides), built on the same 
twelve-note series as the fourth movement, 
recalls both the ‘Symphony of Psalms’ and the 
Mass, while the style of the second movement, 
‘Surge Aquilo,’ a tenor aria of equally strict 
construction on a different twelve-note series, is 
somewhere between those of the Jn Memoriam 
Dylan Thomas and the magnificent tenor 
Ricercare in the Cantata. 

In orchestration too, the Canticum Sacrum 
has marked features in common with the 
earlier works. The Mass is scored for ten wind 
instruments only, without clarinets or horns, 
and the ‘Symphony of Psalms’ for twenty- 
seven wind instruments plus percussion, harp, 
two pianos, and only ‘cellos and double-basses 
from the strings. In the new work Stravinsky 
specifies fifteen wind instruments, again with- 
out clarinets or horns, with the addition of 
harp, organ, and this time only violas and 
double-basses from the strings. No details of 
the scoring are indicated in the vocal score, 
and it would be hopeless to try to imagine 
the Stravinskian sound from the printed notes 
But it is an exciting score to study, and there 
can be no doubt that the Stravinskian sound is 
equally exciting. It was planned with the 
acoustics of St. Mark’s in mind, so those who 
have been lucky enough to hear the first per- 
formance there have heard it sounding as per- 
haps the rest of us never will. But what the 
car has not known it wili not grieve after, 
and the sound will no doubt seem splendid 
enough to the rest of us wherever it is done. 
England will have a chance to hear it at an 
ICA concert at St. Martin-in-the-Fields in 
December. 

o * . 


Sadler’s Wells has filled no great gap by 
adding Martha to the London opera repertory. 
Its charms, in the form of one or two pretty 
tunes and a few moments of amusing parody 
of operatic conventions, are spread very thin 
over the four acts, and the only real jewel is 
the delightful duet for the second couple in 
Act 4—though if everything else had been as 
well sung as this was sung by Anna Pollak 
and Howell Glynne, the work would have 
given much more pleasure. The two principals, 
June Bronhill and Rowland Jones, were less 
polished, and only Anna Pollak consistently 
had the proper wit, lightness and ease of style 
leo Quayle conducted competently, and 
Powell Lloyd contributed an uninspired décor 
and production. A lighter touch all round is 
needed to keep such a flimsy vessel afloat. 


COLIN MASON 


The Spectator 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1831 


THE REFORM BILL.—At five o’clock on Mon- 
day, Lord JoHN RussELL moved the third 
reading of the Bill. The Speaker put the ques- 
tion. The “ayes” answered, as did the “noes.” 
Sir JAMES SCARLETT, who was selected by the 
Opposition to lead the debate, rose so slowly 
to open the discussion, that he was prevented 
by the forms from doing more than dividing 
the House. The division took place at the 
moment when the members were beginning to 
assemble, and when there were only 171 
present. The numbers were for the third read- 
ing, 113; against it, 58; majority, 55. 
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Intrepid Victorian 
THE KING anp I, (Carlton.-——Every SECOND 

Counts and THE GREEN Man. (Gaumont.) 

——LETTERS From My WINDMILL. (Curzon.) 
Two Rodgers and Hammerstein musicals in 
two weeks invite comparison and of the two 
| prefer this week’s The King and I to last 
week’s Oklahoma! First, because it is better 
directed—more shapely and distinguished, 
visually more satisfying and aurally at least 
as good. Secondly, because though Oklahoma 
fifty years ago may be different enough from 
London today to satisfy anyone, Siam a 
hundred years ago is a lot more different from 
either, and the exotic—the far-fetched scenery 
and yet more far-fetched manners—is handled 
with taste, lightness and even subtlety. Thirdly, 
there is the acting, and although, for some 
reason, one hardly expects remarkable per- 
formances in a musical, here there is, in Yul 
Brynner’s as the half-westernised, half-puzzled, 
and wholly likeable king, something quite 
out of the ordinary: round, whole, human, 
fallible. And fourthly, something quite per- 
sonal but a good enough reason, to my mind, 
for seeing the whole film again, there are the 
Siamese royal children, whose grave Oriental 
grace On sO miniature a scale (they range from 
about two years old upwards) is one of the 
most enchanting things I have seen on the 
screen for a long time. Nor does the film, 
like Oklahoma!, sag at all: though the tunes 
are rather less catchy—perhaps, to most 
people, less exhaustingly familiar, too—and 
the length (two hours and a quarter) is much 
the same, the end comes, not as a relief, but 
just about where it ought to. As the intrepid 
Victorian Mrs. Leonowens, governess in the 
harem, Deborah Kerr has a part that really 
fits her, and deals charmingly with it: friendly, 
humorous, gentle, with that skeletal steeliness 
women of the sort so often suggest, she makes 
one properly believe in the extent of her 
influence over the king. Rita Moreno makes a 
delicate thing of the unhappy Tuptim, Terry 
Saunders a dignified and rather beautiful one 
of the head wife, Lady Thiang. Director: 
Walter Lang. 

* 

Every Second Counts is one of those tightly 
made films that France, when it puts its mind to 
it, turns out very well; with the particular sort 
of waspish realism so alien to, yet so much 
respected in, this country. A garage mechanic 
leaves a vital screw unscrewed in a Mercedes 
he is mending and the owners ride off, giving 
lifts to various people (including two bearded 
and knapsacked Englishmen of the auto-stop 
school) on their way. A race between the 
screw’s unscrewing and the mechanic’s 
conscience follows, against the background of 
a village féte and one of those dispiriting 
continental bicycle races, with the screw in 
close-up as a very effective /eitmotiv. Fast, 
exciting, small-scale. Director: Alex Joffe. In 
the same programme, Alastair Sim in his 
normal fruity style in a suitable piece of 
skullduggery called The Green Man. Director: 
Robert Day; screenplay by the producers, 
Launder and Gilliat, from their play Meet a 
Body. 

* 

Letters From My Windmill has a quaint 
sound to it in English and Marcel Pagnol’s 
direction leans, for my taste, too far on the 
side of quaintness too. Remembering the great 
days of the Raimu-Pagnol films, it is sad to 
find the master’s hand grown so slow, so 
lumbering and self-conscious. ‘The white sun- 


light, the splendid landscapes, the air of heat 
and humming stillness, are still there, but the 
characters have become, alas, something of a 
bore. Or is it Daudet? Three stories, one about 
a gluttonous priest, the next about a bibulous 
lay-brother, and the third, appropriately 
enough, about a windmill, take a very long time 
to tell, particularly number two, which, though 
Rellys’s performance as Frére Gaucher is out- 
standing, goes on and on and on till you feel 
(or I did) you never want to see another monk, 
or hear another clerical joke, ever again. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


Critic’s Choice 

For the second year Arthur Tooth and Sons 
have invited a critic—on this occasion Herbert 
Read—to choose an exhibition of paintings by 
a group of British artists whose work he 
admires. In a most sympathetic introduction to 
the catalogue, Sir Herbert reminds us that his 
writing on the visual arts has been explanatory 
and exploratory rather than critical, an 
examination of artistic philosophies, the nature 
of the creative process and the artist's 
psychology rather than an expression of per- 
sonal preferences and value judgements. He 
has, however, devoted much attention to par- 
ticular movements and artists and the choice 
he has made within the terms of the invitation 
presents little to surprise us. In the Thirties, 
his writing was marked by an _ equally 
enthusiastic sponsorship of both the con- 
structivists seeking an art of universal beauty 
and of the surrealists who were not interested 
in such esthetic canons. In this exhibition the 
surrealist element is absent, but is replaced 
by what has become a more up-to-date alterna- 
tive to constructivism, action painting, the free 
release of impulse and feeling. 

One room, then, is devoted to Sir Herbert's 
first allegiance in the persons of Ben Nichol- 
son and Victor Pasmore. I have seldom seen 
a more persuasive group of Nicholsons than 
the seven works on view, all of them made 
this year. A very large still life is certainly 
one of the most robust and energetic works in 
terms of texture and linear movement that this 
quiet and fastidious artist has ever painted. 
The association with Pasmore, represented 
mainly by recent reliefs, is very apt, for their 
talents are remarkably similar. 

Of the two action painters in the next room, 
one, Alan Davie, is tough-hearted (and a fitting 
representative of the other pole of Sir 
Herbert’s taste), the other, Patrick Heron, 
tender-minded: the first is a conjuror of 
angry images which grow out of his fierce 
assault upon the canvas, a painter whom I am 
bound to respect and admire increasingly in 
spite of distrusting his artistic standpoint; the 
second is unable at present to escape the 
tyranny of the brush stroke, so that now his 
brilliant talent seems errant and unattached. 
Sir Herbert’s choice of Peter Kinley, William 
Scott and Terry Frost to complete his show 
was perhaps less predictable. Kinley’s extreme 
closeness to de Staé] makes it difficult to dis- 
cover his own personality, but his reinterpreta- 
tions are very capable. Two out of the three 
excellent Scotts are reminiscent of the same 
painter, but these very beautiful still lifes 
belong most securely to Scott’s own evolution. 
The Frosts are as good as any pictures by him 
I have seen, but I was disturbed to see one of 
them being invaded by those fashionable 
rectangular taches which are becoming the 
picturesque tokens of the late 1950s. 

BASIL TAYLOR 
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A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


announce 






a 
Share Interest Rate *, 


INCREASED TO 7 


from 1st October r 


Income 
Tax Paid 


All money invested in- Abbey National 
Share Accounts will bear with effect 
from ist October 1956 the increased 
rate of 34 per cent per annum, income 
tax paid by the Society. This is equivalent 
to £6.1.9 per cent when income 
tax is paid at the standard rate. 

The rate of interest on ordinary Deposit Accounts 
will be increased to 3 per cent per annum, 
income tax paid, equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent 
where the standard rate of income tax is paid. 
Any sum from £1 to £5,000 is accepted; money 
may be withdrawn at convenient notice. Ask 
today for details at your nearest Abbey National 


Office, or write direct to the address below for the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of the Building Societies Association, 


ABBEY HOUSE: BAKER ST.: LONDON, N.W.1: Telephone: WELbeck 8282 
Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom : 
see local directory for address of nearest office 
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A challenge 
to alert minds 


The great and swiftly growing petroleum chemicals industry, 
in which the Shell Chemical Company has always played a 
leading and pioneering part, is the one industry essential to 
practically all other industries. It is now supplying the 
major share of the nation’s chemical needs and opening up a 
new age of more efficient processing and better products. 
As Shell scientists delve ever deeper into petroleum’s 
flexible and generous heart, new base materials are being 
developed—materials that reveal fresh wor!ds of possibility 
for questing minds, that are stimulating new ways of 
thinking in dozens of industries, from surface coatings to 
agriculture, from laundering to electronics. Here, for the 
adventurous, is the inspiration for new departures, to capture 
markets and enrich living standards. In this new world of 


chemicals... you can be sure of Shell. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
NORMAN HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Happy Birthday? 


PROVINCIAL newspapers used to have a con- 
vention whereby variety shows at the local 
theatre were not covered by a critic. The 
tickets would be given to some old reporter, 
who would write a brief laudatory notice— 
‘pleasing’ was the adjective most in favour— 
before he left the office, in order to avoid 
having to come back after the show. This 
practice was designed to secure the goodwill, 
and the advertising, of the theatre; but it also 
grew up because experience had shown that 
most variety shows were below the level at 
which criticism, properly so called, can begin 
to operate. Below that Plimsoll line in enter- 
tainment, a critic can lay around him angrily; 
but he will have no more effect than if he is 
threshing around in a quicksand. 

The same difficulty confronts anybody who 
has to write about commercial television’s first 
year. From a critical standpoint the pro- 
grammes offered on Channel Nine have 
declined, after a bad start, almost into a 
nullity. Take, for example, last week’s. I can- 
not speak of the afternoons, nor do I propose 
to say anything more about Independent Tele- 
vision News, whose praises I sang last week. 
But in the evenings Associated Rediffusion, on 
the weekdays, had only four programmes 
which came above the Plimsoll line: the 
Monday night play; two documentaries (This 
Week and Look In On London); and a forty- 
five-minute programme of music and ballet 
—three hours in all. As for Associated Tele- 
vision, only one such programme was listed, 
About Religion, on Sunday evening— 
and this, I seem to remember, was put in at 
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the behest of the Independent Television 
Authority some months ago. 


This week the situation has improved; but 
only rarely are there more than half a dozen 
programmes in a week which it is possible to 
take seriously—and that is not the same thing 
as serious programmes: there have been some 
weeks in which, apart from About Religion, 
there has been no serious programme at all. 
At first sight, the winter schedules look more 
promising. It looks well to say that drama will 
occupy over 20 per cent., but most of this con- 
sists of short films made in America, or, worse, 
made here for the American market. And there 
is no prospect of the programmes improving. 

What it comes to is that every evening, 
for the bulk of the evening, there is nothing 
but light entertainment. And even of its kind, 
this is of poor quality. Commercial television 
has discovered nothing new, either in presenta- 
tion or in personalities. I can recall only two 
programmes in which intelligent use has been 
made of the medium, the Jack Jackson Show 
and A Show Called Fred: and both are sound 
broadcasting programmes converted, skilfully, 
for TV—a tribute less to commercial tele- 
vision’s initiative than to the BBC’s lack of 
it. Otherwise almost all the programmes have 
obvious BBC or American affiliations; and 
almost ali the personalities are from the BBC 
or from other branches of show business. 

But if the commercial programmes have 
little to show for themselves, at least they are 
revealing about their audiences. During 
debates on the TV Bill, Government speakers 
extolled the good taste of the English viewer; 
the Lord Chancellor, for one, told us what a 
much more ‘mature and sophisticated’ people 
we are than the Americans. It took commercial 
television about three months to find that, on 
the contrary, it was impossible to plumb the 
depths of the viewing public’s tastes without 
falling foul of the law, the Authority, or the 
advertisers (some of whom, against all the 
evidence, have continued to urge better pro- 
grammes). It is hardly possible to conceive of 
a taste lower than that which revels in 
Yakity Yak, the Dizzy Show: in Inner Sanc- 
tum, Two for the Money, They’re Off, and 
Hit the Limit. Yet the fact is the public craved 
something still lower, in the shape of People 
are Funny, which added to the pleasure of 
seeing money given away by giving the still 
greater pleasure of seeing people (some of 
whom had nothing to do with the programme) 
worried and humiliated. Energetic prodding by 
the critics eventually prevailed on the 
Authority to ban People are Funny: but not 
before it had shown disquieting evidence of 
what the public wants. 

Casting around for something good to say 
about the commercial programmes, I am forced 
to admit that their chief value has been in 
waking up the BBC. It used to be thought 
that the BBC created new and better standards 
by subtly injecting nuggets of culture into the 
basic slag of entertainment. Clearly, the 
method did not work. Audiences flocked away 
from the BBC as soon as the alternative was 
provided: and instead of flowing back they 
are still drifting away. I am sure that the 
exvlanation given by Associated-Rediffusion is 
right: you cannot have a mixed programme: 
it must be one thing or the other—Light, 
Home, or Third. 

But apart from this, the failure of the BBC 
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to hold even half its audiences is instructive, 
Secure in its monopoly, the BBC became 
smug; and it is right that it should be shaken 
up by the discovery that programmes and 
personalities on which it had relied shone 
not by their own merit but because of the 
absence of competition. Viewers are enor- 
mously gullible about celebrities. Put a man’s 
face in front of them often enough and they 
will react in a way that suggests he has been 
clasped to the nation’s warm heart—when, in 
fact, all the nation really wants is his auto- 
graph. Where now stand the programmes like 
What's My Line?: the personalities like 
Pickles? The BBC’s What's My Line? did once 
creep into the ‘Top Ten’ list—but only because 
AR had Hamlet on at the same time; and 
Pickles’s reign is over. 

The lesson of the first year, then, is not 
that there should be—even if there could be— 
a return to the old ways; but that more and 
more channels should be opened up. When 
there are only two programmes, the existence 
of Yakity Yak is an irritation, as the BBC may 
have something even drearier on at the same 
time. If there are three, four, or five channels 
working, the chances are that, as in America, 
one of them will have something worth seeing. 
I agree with Associated-Rediffusion that it 
would be foolish for them to try and usc 
Government money to spatter a few serious 
programmes in among the entertainment on 
Channel Nine. This simply irritates viewe1 
It would be better to set up a station designed 
to cater for a more serious audience, accepting 
advertisements from those advertisers (and 
they are not few) who would prefer to con- 
centrate on that market; but also receiving a 
grant. I would prefer to see this new pro- 
gramme divorced from the BBC, unless the 
BBC takes the step it should have taken long 
ago, and divorces television completely from 
sound. But that is another story. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


PS.—In my anxiety to give a crumb of credit 
to the BBC last week, I praised an interview 
with Kenneth More on In Town Tonight, 
during which the interviewer was never able to 
get a word in. As one correspondent puts it, | 
am evidently ‘too bewildered with too much 
telly to know what day of the week it is, let 
alone which is the channel’: the interview was 
actually in AR’s This Week. And in fairness I 
should also add that AR have since produced 
an even finer example of a properly conducted 
interview—in Son of Fred. A film star was 
being interviewed, and neither the interviewe: 
nor the film star spoke. I haven't enjoyed an 
interview so much in years. B.1 


Conversation Piece 
Now as I said to ‘Dickie’ Mountbatten, 
When Noél (or Willie) was there, 
And the talk, of an intimate pattern, 
Was racy, allusive and rare 





Well, perhaps it’d sound a bit silly 
To some, if I started to tell 
What I actually said before Willic, 
(Or Noél) and Dickie as well, 
For I shouted ‘Hallo, there!’ to Dickie, 
And though I’m not easy to flatten, 
The silence grew more and more tricky— 
I got no reply from Mountbatten. 
But there’s nothing to prove it was hooey, 
And surely the thought that'll stick 
Is that I can refer to Lord Louis 
(Except in his presence) as Dick. 
E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 
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BOOKS 


Donning the Buskin 


By JOHN HOLLOWAY 


HEN Chaucer’s Monk had told the Canterbury 
W Pilgrims some seventeen of the one hundred 

tragedies which he had up his sleeve for them, he 
was, I am glad to say, ‘stinted of his tale.’ Fear of being thus 
stinted, on the ground that a little ‘hevynesse’ (as Chaucer put 
it) goes a iong way, is natural enough in anyone who writes a 
book on tragedy; and more natural in the reviewer of one. 
This may have been why Mr. Henn enlivened his book* with 
illustrations from Blake, Allori and Delacroix: but harsh 
editors do not allow the reviewer illustrations, even in his 
hour of need. 

All he can do is take heart from the difficulty itself: for 
it is this very dauntingness of the subject which is the basic 
paradox from which one must start if one is to say anything 
useful. The point is that while the speculator about tragedy 
has to reckon with its ‘hevynesse,’ the writer of tragedy 
emphatically does not. Not, that is, unless he is like the Monk, 
and quite unreasonable as to quantity. The great tragedies of 
drama, not the great comedies, are its masterpieces. This we 
all know. These are the works which offer the most intense 
exhilarations of the literary art. Yet how (to put it crudely) 
can what is heavy raise up our spirits? Why does the surprising 
and disastrous impinge on life with peculiar relevance and 
directness, and establish, more than anything else does, the 
claim of literature to speak out loud and clear abdéut what men 
are and how they live? Here is the central conundrum, and it 
entangles the humanist and the optimist as much as anyone 
else. Or more. 

One merit of The Harvest of Tragedy is the keen awareness 
it shows of how works of tragic art can spread their shock- 
waves far out beyond literary experience alone. In part, this 
is why the book is a hard one to deal with. It begins, modestly 
enough, with a summary of salient points from Aristotle’s 
Poetics; but this is no more than the author checking his 
sights. There follows a survey of some later theories, and the 
book opens out into a series of critical discussions—chapters 
on Shakespeare, Racine, Ibsen, Shaw, Eliot, and modern 
French tragedy; and one on the Irish drama which (as we 
might expect from the author of a notable book on Yeats) 
reveals a genuinely close and sensitive grasp of that subject. 
This is one dimension. The book also seeks to come home to 
its reader in another. ‘In any consideration of tragic principles 
we shall be drawn into discussion of Existentialism, of 
Marxism, of Victorian optimism and of modern pessimism... 
as this essay progresses it will, I think, be clear that I have 
reached a position in which anthropology and psychology 
‘ippear to converge on. and blend with, modern “Realistic” 
theology.’ This is from the start of the book. Its effective 
culmination is a chapter on “Tragedy and the State.’ There 
could not easily be questions more topical than those which it 
raises as to the value of tragic works to our present emotional 
health, or the potential of tragedy in centralised, materialistic 
societies. If not for everyone, there is at least something for 








* THe HARVEST OF TRAGEDY. By T. R. Henn. (Methuen, 25s.) 
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many in Mr. Henn’s Harvest Home. Recognisably a 
‘Cambridge’ book, one might say, in its range and variety. 

Yeats wrote that tragedy itself was ‘a drowning and breaking 
of the dykes that separate man from man,’ and there may be 
readers who will see drowning and breaking of the dykes here, 
as between one subject and another. Some will be glad of this, 
and others sorry. The author is clear that he is running risks, 
and does not conceal them from the reader. If we look for 
the hits, there will still be some misses, and conversely. Thus 
Mr. Henn’s conclusion that tragic art and orthodox 
Christianity are much easier to reconcile than some critics 
have thought seems to me to be unquestionable. On the other 
hand, when he suggests that the death of Juliet is illuminated 
by those of Socrates and Falstaff, I find. after a real effort. 
that I cannot accept the help I am offered. These. surely, are 
cocks in another walk, or rather two other walks. It is a lively 
idea, but hardly a just one. 

Liveliness shows also in the book’s devices of exposition: 
here too, with some hits, like the parallel between two kinds 
of tragic action and two kinds of fishing net, one which draws 
in the harvest of tragedy by its own movement, while in the 
other the fishes catch themselves through sheer (if one may 
so put it) pigheadedness. Perhaps the test of critical diagrams 
like these is whether they lead the writer who uses them to 
vivid and valid insights. If so, Mr. Henn’s idea of the tragic 
personality as a circle with a bite out below and a blister on 
the top (not, at first sight, a promising candidate) would be 
justified by the interesting chapter on “The Minute Particulars’ 
which follows it, and which examines how rich characterisa- 
tion, as so often in Shakespeare, may contribute to the deepest 
rhythms of a play. Again, the suggestion that a play may have 
the shape of an oval is not an obvious winner; but this may 
be what leads to some excellent remarks on the place of 
‘momentum’ in drama, and to a crisp paragraph pointing out 
that the notion of a ‘total poetic response’ to a work as the 
decisive critical guide to it may lead to subjectivism as 
arbitrary and assuming as that against which this way of think- 
ing was originally a reaction. This is more controversial, and 
perhaps more important, than Mr. Henn seems to allow: 
‘but since it is true, one cannot but be glad that it has been said. 

For all its wide scope, this is a cautious book, in the sense 
that what it offers are less answers, or even questions, than 
importances. One of its best things is a constant awareness of 
complexity in the subject which dissuades the author from 
pat solutions. He does not assert that there is some single 
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from the U.S.S.R. In this topical and very important 
book he records his impressions of the new Soviet 
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Best Reviewed Books in Years! 


Rose Macaulay 
The Towers of Trebizond 


Sir Compton Mackenzie—‘An achievement. | think it is the 
best novel she has ever written.’ 


C. V. Wedgwood—‘Rose Macaulay alone of all living writers 
could have achieved this effect.’ 


Elizabeth Bowen—‘Her latest and possibly greatest novel. 


Isabel Quigly—‘This rich and rewarding book that moves from 
comedy to deep seriousness.’ 


Danie] George—‘She has never written more felicitously.’ 


The Falling Leaf 


Gerd Gaiser Translated by Paul Findlay 


No better novel has yet been written in any language about the 
war in the air, German fighter pilots condemned to a hopeless 
cause. 


‘Most Moving. It is certainly a book for those who relish 
literature of the air’-—DAVID HOLLOWAY. 13s 6d 


Tents in the Clouds 


Monica Jackson and Elizabeth Stark 


The first expedition composed entirely of women to venture into 
the unknown regions of the Himalayas. The account is both 
charming and businesslike. ///ustrated. 18s 


Ancestral Voices 
Vinh Thai 


‘An unusual book which will enchant many readers and abounds 
in vivid sketches. It is extremely well translated.’—THE TIMES 


Translated by James Kirkup 


‘His literary skill is fully displayed by James Kirkup’s excellent 
translation’"—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 13s 6d 


The Fortress 


Raleigh Trevelyan 
The war diary of a young subaltern in Italy 


‘It has a special quality. His descriptions of the fighting are 
excellent.’—VISCOUNT ALANBROOKE. 


‘It is remarkably vivid in its description’-—ERIC LINKLATER. 
12s 6d 


Collins 
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basic source for our pleasure in tragedy, and he also wisely 
refrains from defining either tragedy itself or the tragic hero’s 
fatal flaw, his hamartia. By now, indeed, even to formulate such 
hubristic questions is simply old-fashioned. We know enough 
about language not to expect brief definitions to fit words of this 
order; and have learnt instead to watch, with melancholy detach- 
ment, for how the would-be definer, quite ignorant why all his 
efforts are baulked, turns from definition to inflation, and through 
this to a prose of levitation into the purple unknown. There are 
one‘or two levitators in Mr. Henn’s bibliography, but he is not 
one himself. 

If these questions are out, though, what is the theorist of tragedy 
to tackle? Nothing other, surely, than the central paradox: that 
those who deny that life itself is essentially tragic still freely admit 
that the tragic dramas are those which throw most light on life, 
And what may be said about this? That, in the first place, the light 
which tragedy throws on life is not a light illuminating the pattern 
of life as a whole. A moment’s thought (yet how often is it given?) 
about how much the words ‘life as a whole’ take in makes this 
obvious enough. The pattern in a tragic drama is its own pattern, 
that which it traces, or rather creates by embodiment, within a 
single, imaginary, memorable event. Why memorable? Because 
it is universal in the sense not of being typical, but of being the 
kind of thing which, though unrealised, is always closer than (in 
every sense) we fancy. Insight into life is less, in fact, into its 
limited range of permanent tendencies than into the wonderfully 
rich and always imminent might-very-well-be. If life does have a 
pattern (it is a searching eye that sees it), this must largely be one 
of nondescript long runs. The tragedian’s eye is on the rare, vital, 
bad ones; and they are often enough short runs. 

What about the good ones, though—not at the level of light or 
romantic comedy, but of a kind to bring out a human response 
in success which is comparable with the tragic hero’s response in 
disaster? The fact is that evil comes by air, good by water. The 
truly momentous transition from adversity to prosperity takes 
time. Quick transitions cannot but savour of Panglossary, and 
the convincing one demands a more expanded medium than the 
dramatic. We have this slow and exhilarating movement towards 
final good, and at the level of the central human realities, in 
Tolstoi’s story of Kitty and Levin, in the Odyssey, in the Greek 
trilogy, and in Dante, where the word ‘Comedy’ has this fuller, 
richer meaning. Can’t it come in a play? What about The Winter's 
Tale? That very play proves the point. There’s a joint, fifteen 
years long, in the middle of it; and even Shakespeare could not 
stop the joint from creaking. 


Addicted Amateur 


THROUGH THESE MEN: Some Aspects of America’s Passing 
History. By John Mason Brown. (Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 


Mr. MASON BROWN is a distinguished American dramatic critic 
who was asked by the Saturday Review to cover the Democratic 
and Republican Conventions of 1952. ‘Once started,’ he says, 
‘with writing about figures on the national scene, I found it hard 
to stop, and this book is the result of my addiction.’ 

About half the book is devoted to descriptions of Stevenson and 
Eisenhower, the rest to studies of Nixon, Dulles, Lodge of the 
United Nations, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, Walter Lippmann and 
finally J. Robert Oppenheimer. It is only when writing about 
Oppenheimer that John Mason Brown himself comes out into the 
open and that his qualities as a dramatic critic are allowed to show 
themselves. Elsewhere, and particularly when he is writing about 
Eisenhower and Stevenson, he is desperately fair and curiously 
uninformative. Perhaps there is little more to be said about either 
of the two Presidential candidates, though this is difficult to 
believe. More probably Mr. Mason Brown hesitates to say what 
he really thinks about politics and politicians because he regards 
himself as an amateur in this field. And in a sense he is right. 
I doubt if the readers of the Spectator would welcome Mr. Charles 
Curran’s criticism of this year’s season at Stratford, much though 
they enjoy his ‘Political Commentary.’ Yet it is often forgotten 
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that to write about politics requires the same degree of pro- 
fessionalism as to write about the theatre—and also a point of view. 

At the end of his book Lb found myself wondering what Mr. 
Mason Brown’s real opinions were. Did he vote for Eisenhower 
or Stevenson? Have all the facts which he produces in Nixon’s 
favour reconciled him to this amazingly charmless vulgarian? 
And what does he really think of Lodge—or rather the Lodges? 
The piece about the Lodges is written as a eulogy, yet the portrait 
that emerges is strangely unattractive. Take the Ambassador 
himself : 

‘The many official parties the Lodges have given . have 
been far from stiff. After dinner the Ambassador often breaks the 
ice by drawing upon his endless repertory of songs and 
singing them lustily alone or with his old friend and closest 
harmonizer James J. Wadsworth, Deputy United States Repre- 
sentative to the UN They may bewilder delegates from 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia 

And not them alone—the thought of Ambassador Lodge 
entertaining representatives to the UN with his endless repertory 
of songs in a 42nd-floor apartment at the Waldorf Towers is so 
monstrous that only Beachcomber could have invented it. But if 
Ambassador Lodge may have winced at this unsolicited tribute, 
vhat can Mrs. Lodge have felt when she read of herself . 

‘It is part of her charm that, though she knows much, she likes 
to ask questions as if she Knew little ° 

This well-known method of making your guests (Pakistani or 
otherwise) wish they had never come to your party is so out- 
rageous that to ascribe it to someone by way of a compliment is 
surely libellous. Yet when this has been said the book is well 
worth buying and reading for its last sixty-eight pages, the 
account of the investigation into the loyalty of J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, one of the world’s leading physicists, director of Prince- 
ton’s Institute of Advanced Studies. and at the time of the 
investigation Chairman of the Advisory Committee to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In his analysis of this infinitely complex, 
highly dramatic and deeply tragic trial, for such it must be called, 
into which high policy, inter-service rivalists, personal enmities 
and human weakness all entered, Mr. Mason Brown shows us 
what he is capable of when faced with a moral issue. 

The Oppenheimer case is peculiar in that the man who was tried 
is by most accounts a great man, endowed with extraordinary 
abilities which he has used in the service of his country and the 
world. His trial was in fact a trial of character, and the processes 
of law, which were followed somewhat loosely in this investigation, 
are not designed to undertake this divine function. 

MARK BONHAM CARTER 


The Colonist 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH Poets: Villon to the Present 
Day. By Geotirey Brereton. (Methuen, 25s.) 


Literary historians can be divided into two schools—the messy 
The messy are those who are aware of the relations | 


and the jerky 
(but what relations?) between literature and contemporary 
politics, economics, philosophy, science and the other arts. When 
all the casual gobbets of simultaneity have been left to simmer 
through 500 pages of sociological prose, the taste of literature 
and every other specific taste are likely to have been lost. The 
jerky school on the other hand are not worried about what they 
are likely to call ‘the background’: theirs is the doctrine of ‘the 
man’ and ‘the work. Man neatly succeeding man, work tidily 
stacked on work, throughout centuries whose other peculiarities 
and growing eccentricity it is, on the whole, possible to ignore. 
In the work of this school each separate sequence seems fairly 
clear, but the relation of any one sequence to any other remains 
inscrutable; as in one of those many-reeled early films which 
sometimes rack a Film Society audience with the impossibility of 
knowing whether their disorder 1s due to the profundity of the 
director or the incompetence of the projectionist. 

Dr. Geoffrey Brereton’s Introduction to the French Poets 
belongs to the second school. His chapters are essentially, as he 
tells us, ‘portraits based in varying degrees on the biography and 
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Nancy Spain 
WHY I’M NOT A MILLIONAIRE 
“The best thing that Miss Spain has written .. . 


gay and amusing.’’—Gi/bert Hardy ( Evening 
Standard). 
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New Novels 


John Montgomery 
MR. SPARROW 


A first novel by the author o! /wo 
Men anda Dog, It tells with humour 
and charm of a little man who sets 
out to fight the iniquitous “horse 
traffic”’ from Ireland. 








Doris Leslie 
TALES OF GRACE AND FAVOUR 


An omnibus containing three full-iength novels— 
Folly’s End, The Peverills and Another Cynthia (Daily 
Mai! Book o; the Month. 980 pages. Sept. 24th. 


Dannie Abse 
SOME CORNER OF AN ENGLISH FIELD 


A second nove! of lite on a R.A.F. station by the 
author of Ash on a Young Man’s Sleeve which 
Angus Wilson (Observer) found so “clever and moving.” 
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constantly—as by far the most important source of reference— 
on a consideration of the work.’ This method seems, it must be 
said, well-suited to an ‘introduction’; the reader gets enough 
biographical fact to hold on to, plenty of quotation, much useful 
elucidation of obscurities. The quotations are usually well chosen, 
the biographies and textual commentaries well based on recent 
scholarship. If the general course of French history, of which this 
poetry forms part, is ignored—except occasionally as when we 
see Rimbaud running away from school against the unsettled 
background of the Franco-Prussian war—that decision can be 
defended as part of.a necessary, though extreme, simplification. 
Unfortunately this simplification does not exclude an equally 
extreme peremptoriness of judgement, especially in morals: 
‘Imprisonment soured him [Villon] but brought no repentence’; 
‘the deplorable Verlaine—for so from the moral point of view 
he must be considered. . . .’ Judgements of this order belong, 
surely, not to Dr. Brereton but to God. But both historians and 
critics are apt to usurp the attributes of deity, and literary 
historians—although they ought to be quite humble people— 
inherit redoubled paroxysms of presumption. This is a pity, not 
because we need pay any great attention to their declarations on 
faith and morals, but because their inflated notions come between 
them and their proper work. ‘Just as Shakespeare, one feels’— 
writes Dr. Brereton—‘may have paused with a certain satisfaction 
after composing the “russet mantle” image, so Racine must have 
experienced a small moment of triumph when he had written 
the words “et Neptune.’ No doubt he had even planned for it.’ 
We have only just been ‘introduced’ to Racine and here we are 
already breathing hard down the back of his neck. A French 
reader would, I think, be impressed not only by the general 
cosiness of this passage but by the touches of insular condescen- 
sion: Shakespeare may have felt ‘a certain satisfaction’ but Racine 
must have experienced ‘a small moment of triumph.’ Excitable 
little chap. 

It may well be that this confident and summary style is the best 
way to introduce new English readers to the French poets. It may 
even be that a resounding moral judgement is the best way to 
prepare the new English reader for the discovery that the private 
life of Verlaine differed from that of Matthew Arnold. Any 
method of introducing has its drawbacks: the main inconve- 
nience of this one is that it sticks out a great wedge of English- 
ness into the territory explored; it is not so much introduction as 
a kind of colonisation. ‘A feeling for English poetry as diversely 
based as possible,’ writes Dr. Brereton, ‘is the best initial equip- 
ment for reading poetry in French or any other language. Next 
is needed a knowledge of ordinary French, as it is spoken and 
written in prose, and an understanding of the French background 
and temperament.’ In theory this order can be defended; in 
practice it is likely to leave the introducee with the notions that 
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French poetry ought in the main to be like English poetry; that 
in order to read French poetry a good knowledge of French is 
not a matter of primary importance; and that ‘an understanding 

of the French background’ is a rather easy and minor affair. 
One who clings to these notions is not likely to profit much 
from his introduction. It might after all have been better despite 
the risks involved to have decided in the beginning that great 
cultural differences deeply rooted in history cannot just be pushed 
into a vague ‘background’ behind a screen of potted biographies, 
DONAT O'DONNELL 


It’s a Crime 


DEATH OF AN ADMIRAL. By Gilbert Hackforth-Jones. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Long, meaty mystery solved by naval 
two-and-a-half-striper in course of fascinatingly well-documented 
submarine cruise, with lashings of local (or professional) colour, 
and a good deal of flash-back to the piping times of war. The 
final explanatory monologue—thirty-odd pages of it—is possibly 
the longest since three-decker novels went out of fashion, and 
may be the submariner author's way of training to hold his breath 
under water. 

THE DieEHARD. By Jean Potts. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) A lot of 
people—ex-mistress, repressed daughter, frustrated son, bitchy 
daughter-in-law—have reason to wish successful small-town 
American businessman dead: who will try it on, and will the 
attempt succeed? An admirable novel of suspense, written in a 
quiet tone of voice, and none the less exciting for that. 

FRAMED FOR HANGING. By Guy Cullingford. (Hammond and 
Hammond, 10s. 6d.) Equally sedate English piece, set in cathedral 
town—Chester, perhaps?—not very far in place or time from 
Mrs. Maybrick, and with overtones of that real-life lady’s cele- 
brated goings-on. 

MurRDER CoMES TO EDEN. By Leslie Ford. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Sentimental yet exciting piece about how ‘development’ threatens 
a honeysuckled corner of ‘Old Virginny,’ along with its sweet, 
eccentric old lady and couple of charming children, and uncovers 
in the process an old murder mystery. Enormously fast and 
agreeably unviolent. 

Wipow’s WEB. By Ursula Curtiss. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
10s. 6d.) This must be the fourth little masterpiece of suspense 
and ambiguity concocted by Miss Curtiss, and the magic is still 
at work: a man and a woman close in to catch a murderess, 
waiting for her one slip, or for her nerve to break. Quietly, 
persuasively done, combining realism with ingenuity to a degree 
as rare on the author's side of the Atlantic as on ours. 

THE OTHER ISLAND. By E. H. Clements. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
12s. 6d.) On one island at the entrance to the Bristol Channel 
is a government research station; on another, close by, is a 
community of Benedictines; over them both wheel the screaming 
sea-birds—gulls and gannets and guillemots. What connection 
there is between monks and marine biologists and scientists and 
sea-birds is investigated by Alister Woodhead, one of the very 
few secret agents in English fiction to be both competent and 
credible. A cunningly convincing read. 

THE FINAL RUN. By Douglas Sanderson. (Secker and Warburg, 
10s. 6d.) Diamond-smuggling and refugee-running across the 
Italo-Yugoslav frontier by a writer who patently doesn’t care 
for the Tito regime; who knows his Venice and Trieste; and who 
has as pretty a talent for torture scenes as lan Fleming. There 
is an echo of Hemingway staccato in the prose; great pace; and 
a Turkish-delight fancier of a villain who would have had to be 
played by the late Sydney Greenstreet if this had been filmed in 
his lifetime. No doubt it will be filmed: there are roles for two 
bosomy Italian beauties, one fair, one dark; and Venetian canals 
for the corpses. 

THE MAN IN THE NET. By Patrick Quentin. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
Plot itself nothing to write home about, but admirably sensible 
study of neuro-alcoholic wife-murderee, and terrifying glimpse 
of lynch-lust that lies (apparently) just under glossy surface of 
upper-crust New England community. Hypnotically smooth job. 

RIDDLE OF A Lapy. By Anthony Gilbert. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) Now 
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that author has stopped writing about him at top of his (her?) 
voice, the boisterous, bumptious, bounding, brown-bowlered | 


Arthur Crook has become quite a believable shady solicitor. This | 


is the best yet of the Crook canon, with a suburban femme fatale 
also much nearer to real life than most—rather a charmer, as a 
matter of fact: she should have died hereafter. 

THE NARROWING Lust. By Henry Kane. (Boardman, 10s. 6d.) 
Guys, dolls, shamuses and a stiff in a locked room, croaked by his 
own John Roscoe; title from Lord Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam. 

MURDER IN Haiti. By John W. Vandercook. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.) This impudently improbable confection 
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concerning mysterious megalomaniac millionaire chasing Hitler’s | 
gold in an ocean-going yacht is sad let-down from usual high | 


standard of this particularly publisher’s monthly series of thrillers. 
Not unduly violent, and love affair is curiously old-fashioned 
affair of hand-holdings; inscrutable, you-know-my-methods- 
Watson type of British secret-service agent might prove impressive 
in more plausible surroundings. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Little Top 
Le Cirque. By Bernard Buffet. (Soho Gallery, 22s. 6d.) 
WHEN the exhibition which this album commemorates opened in 
February, several Paris papers spread the news on their front 
pages; Paris Match offered photographs of Bernard Buffet repos- 
ing at his country estate and stepping into his Rolls Silver 





Phantom; Time magazine reported his profits in one week as | 


£40,000. A secretary of my acquaintance was asked by her | 


employer to telephone the Drouant-David Gallery about buying 
a Buffet; she was told that his next eighty-three paintings were 
spoken for, but that the eighty-fourth place on a waiting list was 
available. This was not disheartening, since Buffet turns out 150 
oils a year and has painted more pictures at twenty-eight than 
had Renoir when he died at seventy-nine. Those are the statistics; 
as to their meaning, you can choose among French critics, to 
whom Buffet is either ‘this young millionaire, whose lack of 
culture is equalled only by his cynicism,’ or else ‘the Goya of our 
times,’ who speaks for ‘cette génération sacrifiée, qui . . . fait du 
“refus”’ sa doctrine.’ 

Before his present stupendous success, Buffet attracted attention 
with some pictures for which nature mort is a more suggestive 
phrase than still-life: a skinned rabbit in a pan; two dead chickens 
sprawled on a kitchen table; a fork painfully twisted like a 
starved hand, a rolled napkin, a white dish gaping empty. These 
paintings, the work of a deprived young man, have been 
described as ‘gruesome.’ They are excellent: terse, sure, strikingly 
personal, Now Buffet means to present a show on the first Friday 
of each February, each on a different theme. This year’s, the 
circus, was not a fortunate choice for a painter without a grain 
of mirth or tenderness, or even, apparently, much interest in 
human gestures. Buffet’s conjurer is stiff as a butler; his tumblers 
have arthritis; his woebegone clowns stare helplessly. This frozen 
world is outlined in brusque, emphatic strokes that come to seem 
chic and predictable; less like Goya than like a Peter Arno who 
has renounced the flesh. 

All the performers, even the dismaying females, wear the same 
face, long, narrow and dyspeptic (a face popularly said to be the 
painter’s own, though recent photographs of Buffet reveal, instead, 
a pert, cool-eyed dandy). Forty times repeated, this face seems 
to beseech us to take it tragically, but the tight mouth, lifted 
eyebrows and apprehensive forehead convey self-regard more 
clearly than suffering. It is a face that denies entrance. One gets 
tired of it. 

The two pictures I like best are of trapeze artists. In one, three 
performers in a Uccello-like imprisonment of wires surround a 
fourth figure, a girl, who hangs by her teeth with arms outstretched 
in an attitude of crucifixion. In the other, one man has just 
leaped from his trapeze; his partner swings to receive him; their 
hands stretch out to each other; it seems highly unlikely that 
they will meet. These pictures are as firmly composed as Buffet’s 
best still-lifes, and they have a power which the depressed clowns 
do not, WALTER CLEMONS 
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Brazilian Interior 
Kenneth Matthews 


Brilliant spotlight on Rio and the “Fawcett Country.” 
V. S. Pritchett: ‘“‘He is a busy and intelligent traveller with 
a gift for intimacy. . . . Will increase the appetite of those 
who would give anything to go there.” The Bookman. 

Illustrated, 


Piece of Cake 
Geoff Taylor 


An outstanding personal record of the war in the air—and 
in prison camps. In his Foreword, ““Bomber’’ Harris says: 

“To read this book is a heartening experience.’’ Book 
Society Recommendation. 15/- 


Determined to Live 


Brian Hession 


The story of a miraculous cancer cure. A book which has 
moved The Bishop of Coventry, Sir Beverley Baxter, Richard 
Dimbleby, Canon Bryan Green, Capt. A. O. Pollard, V.C., 
Viscount Hailsham and Godfrey Winn. 

“The great merit of this remarkable book is its essential 
honesty.”” Christian World. 15/- 


Devil At My Heels 


Louis Zamperini 


Shot down into the Pacific; 47 days on a raft; 

torture in a Jap prison camp; release; wild life; and the 

outcome. 

Billy Graham (in his Foreword): “‘He is a modern miracle.”’ 
Illustrated. 15/- 


I Passed For White 
“Reba Lee” 


What happened to a beautiful young coloured woman who 
tried to “cross the barrier.”’ 

Rosaleen Whateley: ‘‘The suspense built up in the telling of 
the story and the intensity of the climax give it an almost 
hypnotising power.’’ Liverpool Daily Post. 15/- 


15/- 


per There is not a ‘single skating enthusiast in the 
world who wouldn’t be thrilled to have a copy of DICK 
BUTTON ON SKATES § (Profusely illustrated with action 
pictures.) 25/- 


Fietion 


The Year of Love 


Margaret Lee Runbeck 


Intimate and authentic modern Indian love story, by the 
author of Hope of Earth, etc. 13/6 


My Name Is Rose 


Theodora Keogh 


Paris is the setting for this disturbing new novel by the author 
of Meg, The Fascinator, etc. **Miss Keogh knows how to 
key emotional tension to a high pitch and yet keep it under 
control.” The Times. 12/6 
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Vestigial Organ 
FREUD AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By H. L. Philp. (Rockliff, 18s.) 
FREUD AND THE CRISIS OF OUR CULTURE. By Lionel Trilling. (Mark 
Paterson, for Beacon Press, Boston, 7s. 3d.) 

SoME time ago members of the BBC’s television Brains Trust, 
who should have known better, tried to make out that Freud was 
a great religious thinker. Dr. Philp’s study should dispose of the 
notion that Freud, even where he applied his scientific resources 
to the study of religion, was any more than a highly gifted but 
misguided amateur. The importance of Freud in both the religious 
and cultural fields did not lie in what he felt about them, for that 
was superficial and often downright misleading. As Lionel Trilling 
rightly says: “The great contribution he has made to our under- 
standing of literature does not arise from what he says about 
literature, but from what he says about the nature of the human 
mind.’ But on literature, even when he was wrong—as again 
Trilling notices—his mistakes were often more useful than literary 
men realise; whereas on religion, though he had some stimulating 
notions, his mistakes were positively misleading—because he never 
took the subject seriously. He regarded it, as Lewis Mumford says, 
‘as a gigantic vermiform appendix; a meaningless vestigial organ 
that might poison the personality but never had a positive func- 
tion.’ Both these books are welcome for their authors’ ability to 
cut away some of the undergrowth that has grown up around 
Freud, obstructing his real importance. 

[VOR BRIEN 


From Catfish to Caiman 


Tue Private Lire oF Fisues. By Maurice Constantin-Weyer. 
(Richard Bell, 15s.) 


Zoo QuEsT To Guiana. By David Attenborough. (Lutterworth, 
18s.) 


THESE two books approach the animal kingdom from very 
different angles, M. Constantin-Weyer exploring the oceans with 
a cool scientific detachment befitting their denizens, and Mr. 
Attenborough exploring Guiana from a cosier, one might almost 
say woollier, slant. The Private Life of Fishes, for all that it is 
intended for the ordinary reader, is undoubtedly a specialist's 
item, and it is idle to pretend, except when the author makes 
valiant efforts to entertain, that it will be appreciated by any but 
anglers or aquarium lovers. It is true that in every chapter there 
are delightful passages and that much startling information can 
be acquired painlessly, but M. Constantin-Weyer’s technical 
knowledge is such that he errs, as do so many erudite people, in 
supposing that we are brighter than we are. To the dry-bob reader 
such news as fish do everything but swim with their fins, that the 
lamprey honeymoon is lethal, and that the male catfish incubates 
its wife’s eggs in its mouth, is fascinating, but Descartes’ laws of 











Must Men Starve? 


The Malthusian Controversy 
JACOB OSER 


The author, Associate Professor of Economics at Utica 
College of Syracuse, here attacks the acute and formid. 
able problems of hunger and poverty which affect the 
human race. Lord Boyd Orr writes: ‘It is the mos, 
complete and detailed statement of facts on the subjecy 
yet published. . . . It is a first-class work.’ 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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refraction and the arterial system of a fish’s heart are definitely 
not. To the piscatorially inclined this mixture of scientific data, 
charming analogies, Latin, diagrams and philosophical comments 
will doubtless be of absorbing interest. But to those who do not 
much care that the Elasmobranchs are pre-vertebrates or that 
four pairs of Branchiz act as filters for plankton in the Clupeids, 
Mr. Attenborough’s Zoo Quest will be more digestible. 

A television producer, Mr. Attenborough and three companions 
went on a BBC-London Zoo expedition to bring back alive such 
animals, birds and reptiles that inhabit the savannahs and forests 
of British Guiana. He writes in a very friendly non-literary style, 
and having limited practical experience in the zoological field is 
just as astonished, frightened, pleased and disgusted as we should 
be if we encountered such creatures as sloths, anacondas, humming 
birds, caimans, manatees and vampire bats, to name but a few. 
A modest man, he tells his story simply, and although his 
adventures are, as adventures go these days, a bit on the quiet 
side, they are enlivened by his fine sense of the ridiculous. This 
is not a book for the zoologist. It is the manatee’s absurd face 
rather than its vertebre which commands Mr. Attenborough’s 
attention. Lots of photographs, one map, light pleasant reading. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


New Novels 


Two quite formidably clever women novelists this week take— 
Penelope Mortimer with The Bright Prison (Michael Joseph, 
12s. 6d.) and Brigid Brophy with The King of a Rainy Country 
(Secker and Warburg, 1 5s.)—that difficult hurdle the second novel, 
and both, though with quite separate aims, methods and results, 
succeed and fail in much the same way. Both are excellent during 
the first third or so of the book, where it is a matter of stating 
their case: conjuring the atmosphere, introducing the characters, 
showing us the landscape for future action; both know their 
worlds described so intimately that you feel an instant part of 
them, both are quite brilliantly fluent and readable, Miss Brophy 
lightly, Miss Mortimer more sombrely. Both fall down over action, 
construction, denouement—in fact, over the whole mechanics 
of making a novel move—and both disintegrate at the finish. 
The Bright Prison starts off with such piercing accuracy that one 
goes into it with the highest hopes. We mect a family: Mark, a 
solicitor, dullish at first and perhaps at second sight too, Antonia, 
a rather nebulously model mother, four small children. The larger 
scene is one of those drab but not quite slummy streets where 
every house is divided into bed-sitters and the characteristic local 
noise is the scream, around high-tea time, of those abominable 
whistling kettles; and beyond that, the larger scene again of mar- 
riage-with-children, for the Paintons are those who have never, 
after nine months of marriage, been free to skip lunch, dash off 
to Paris on an impulse, or get up later than seven, whose entire 
lives—diet, conversation, idiosyncrasies even—are all geared to 
the relentless daily necessities of the children. A rather joyless 
world, as the title suggests: not noticeably unhappy, yet some- 
how without much pleasure or delight about it, uneventful but 
without contentment, rubbed up by trivial disturbances that leave 
the parents open, when occasion comes, to the casual infidelity. 
The first part of the book is lethally good: depressing, I found 
it in retrospect, but at the time of reading so closely, economically 
arranged, so splendidly exact and truthful, that pleasure in its 
arrangement overlaid every other reaction. On this alone I would 
judge Mrs. Mortimer one of the most promising of our women 
novelists. But then, alas, action takes over, wife meets potential 
lover, husband potential mistress, both of whom turn out too 
interconnected to be true, and the rest of the book degenerates 
into a series of staccato impressions, disconnected and un- 
organised, none of them really advancing our understanding any 
further than those brilliant first pages took it. 

Miss Brophy takes a less settled, less domestic milieu: the curious 
wasteland of the semi-intellectual young who automatically come 
to London to work, and, with parents and solidity behind them, 
and visits home for Christmas, have the entire liberty of the 
enormous city as theirs for the rest of the year. Susan, the nar- 
rator, very young and foot-loose, meets Neale, similar in 
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The Royal Parks of London 


by RicHARD CHURCH 


Written by a well-known author, this attractive little zuide book 1s 
the first to be issued for the Royal Parks since they were placed in 
the care of the State more than one hundred years ago. Fully illus- 
trated. 


‘A good half-crown’s worth . 
excellent.” 


(he maps inserted in the guide are 
Daily Telegraph 


2s. 6d. (post 3d.) 


National Income and 
Expenditure 


Statistical tables of estimates tor the year 1938 and each ot the ter 
years from 1946 to 1955. 6s. (post 3d 


Hong Kong, 1955 


The annual report 01 one of the most colourtul and progressive o 
the British dependencies. IIlustrated. 12s. 6d. (post 9d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 





MAKE YOUR WRITING PAY! 
PITMAN'S 


have a course for you 





Turn your writing from a hobby into a profitable 
career, with Pitman’s Home Study Courses in 
Short Story Writing and Free-lance Journalism. 


% WRITE TODAY J 





Prepared by professional journal- 
ists and authors of wide experi- 
ence, these practical courses give 
your writing the professional 
touch—teach you what editors 
want, how to find stories, pre- 
pare your material, and how to 
place it. 

Your tutor, a successful profes- 
sional writer, will take a personal 





interest in you and your work, 
criticising constructively the as- 
signments set you, and teaching 
you how to use your individual 
style to the best advantage. 
Hundreds of writers, now turn- 
ing their talents to good account, 
owe their success to the thorough 
training they received from 
Pitman Home Study. 


Other interesting Pitman Home Study Courses 
include: Oil Painting, Water Colour, Shorthand 
Speed Writing, Typewriting. 


PITMAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


FOR A 
FREE 


55 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey 
(Principal : H. R. LIGHT, B.sc., F.C.1.8.) 
Please send me, free and without obligation, details of the 

I following Course(s) 
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KEEP UP TO DATE 
WITH BOOKS 


The only practicable way 1s to join 
a good librarv and none is better 
than Harrods. 

Any one ot the books reviewed or 
advertised in this paper is obtain- 
able and the cost works out at 
about 2/- per week (Sgns. per 
annum). 


Write for the Library Prospectu 








Library, Third: Floo 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 ONDON swi 
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Salome by Oscar Wilde 
Tue haunting story of Salome is here crystallised into a work 
of art, magnificent in its tension between barbaric savagery of 
theme and jewelled sophistication of style. Bound in turquoise 
brocade, with brilliant two-colour engravings, this fine book is 
free to all who join The Folio Society. Membership brings you 
special illustrated editions of the world’s great books, ranging 
from Chaucer, Dostoevsky and Rupert Brooke to lesser-known 
classics such as The London Spy and Memoirs of the Mogul Court. 
Post coupon today for 16 page illustrated prospectus describ- 
ing the new programme and the members’ club and wine bar. 


Folio Society, 70 Brook St, London w1 








Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the new Folio Society prospectus $P1 
MR 
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background, fey, vague, charming (we 
are given to understand), carrying, like 
Sebastian of Brideshead with his teddy-bear, 
a gollywog. A nocturnal dishwasher for a 
living, he invites her to share his flat on the 
platonic understanding that she will sleep 
while he washes up, and he take over the bed 
while she works across the street selling 
pornographic books. Both are fervid romantics, 
believing in ‘the one’ experience, moment, per- 
son, that will justify a lifetime but that seems 
always (yet why?—here comes Miss Brophy’s 
interesting and tantalising psychology) just 
around the corner. For Neale, though all the 
signs point to their being in love, keeps 
refusing to commit himself or to accept the 
present, and finally, avoiding commitment 
altogether, ends their dreams by deliberately 
turning away from all possibility of an 
‘absolute’ emotion: a sad conclusion for so 
young, so highspirited a book. The action 
takes us pleasantly through Paris, Rome, 
Florence, Venice; with trippers, schoolgirls, 
film starlets, opera singers, pornographic book- 
sellers, and a good many more; much of it 
amusing, some a bit long-winded, the amuse- 
ment tending to be a shade too specialised. 
Miss Brophy has produced a serious and in 
parts a very funny book: neat, original, 
waspish, tender—an odd mixture of adjectives 
to describe an oddly shaped and exciting talent. 

Dannie Abse’s Some Corner of an English 
Field (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) is another second 
novel and suffers, I kept feeling, from the 
characteristically second-novel lack of an 
urgently felt action. Its theme is topical: the 
Outsider—what is he, why is he, where is he 
to go, the intellectual among middlebrows, the 
Jew among Christians, the non-acceptor? 
Henderson, a young doctor in the RAF, gets 
involved, through fondness and pity more than 
love, with the wife of a decent, heart-diseased, 
impotent friend of his; then with a shaggy girl 
whose unmade bed and general air of beetles 
under the kitchen sink label her Bohemian, 
and who seems to provide an escape from the 
smug hierarchical society of the Services; and 
leaves them both, feeling ‘outside’ both the 
conventional and the rebellious. What else 
is there for him? The question is unanswered. 
Mr, Absé writes well—movingly, sharply, rais- 
ing even trifles into interest with a peculiar 
soundness and freshness of observation, a kind 
of spiritual integrity that enriches even his 
rather skimpy material. 

I find Nicholas Monsarrat intimidating—in 
his scope, his glibness, his volubility, and the 
enormous volumes he so regularly produces. 
To learn that he spent ten years (seven ‘gather- 
ing material,’ three writing) on the 250,000-odd 
words of The Tribe that Lost its Head (Cassell, 
18s.) raises no enthusiasm in me and the book 
turns out to be a very pedestrian study, at all 
sorts of level (Cruel Sea method of picking ten 
or twenty characters and following them 
through a connected plot) of an imaginary 
island off the east coast of South Africa, on 
which all the problems besetting the rest of 
the continent have been gathered to explode in 
a peculiarly nasty Mau-Mau*type uprising. 

If you like long, historical films with wide 
screens, colour and a cast of thousands, then 
Thomas B. Costain’s The Tontine (Collins, 
21s.) is the book for you; and very well done 
of its sort it is. Time: most of the nineteenth 
century; place: London, America, the West 
Indies; characters, innumerable. 

Overwritten, gushing, but informative and 
somehow rather endearing is Margaret Lee 
Runbeck’s The Year of Love (Peter Davies, 
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13s. 6d.), a tale of village life in India; and 
more promising but more flatly written is 
Randolph Stow’s A Haunted Land (Mac- 
donald, 13s. 6d.), a first novel about a family 
in Western Australia fifty years ago: rugged, 
immature, it just lacks the intensity that might 
have made its earthy qualities effective. An 
eye, though, might be worth keeping on this 
very young man, for at twenty, or possibly 
less, he has produced a novel of some weight 
and power. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Amateur Poet 


‘THERE is no need to make more than the 
modest claim of antiquarian interest,’ Mr. 
Grant says, to justify the publication for the 
first time of Newcastle’s poems to his future 
wife (The Phanseys of William Cavendish, 
Marquis of Newcastle, addressed to Margaret 
Lucas, and her Letters in Reply, edited by 
Douglas Grant. Nonesuch Press, 31s. 6d.). The 
editor is right not to claim the Marquis as a 
great poet: he was never more than derivative, 
he sometimes had difficulty with scansion, and 
his and his betrothed’s spelling is truly ducal. 
Newcastle was a real amateur poet. Unlike 
other poetasters who pretended unwillingness 
to publish, he really wrote for one reader 
only. So his sedulous aping of Donne tells us 
something about poetical fashion in the 
1640s. Newcastle did not often approach his 
master so closely as when he wrote: ‘Can’st 
thou not give mee more love than thou hast?’ 
and he can sink to the bathos of ‘Delightful 
bathinge thus in my owne gore.’ But sometimes 
he captures the authentic mid-century note: 

You Silly lovers, you Imbrase 

But things, Skinne deepe Upon the face; 

For Bewty like the movinge Ayre 

Fades, Withers, staynes, corrupts though 

fayre: 

Blasted like morning’s flowers soone; 

Then Gayther'd, dyes before tis Noone. 
The volume, published in a limited edition, is 
extremely pleasing to look at, to handle and to 
read. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Not So Odd 


Tue sub-title of James Turner’s The Dolphin’'s 
Skin (Cassell, 21s.) is ‘six studies in eccen- 
tricity’ and it consists of essays on Margaret 
Duchess of Newcastle, Edmund Hickeringill, 
William Jennens, Scheming Jack Gains- 
borough, Richard Rigby and Edward Fitz- 
gerald. As the author has thus committed 
himself to proving that each of these is an 
eccentric, he is constantly forcing square facts 
into round premisses. None of the six he writes 
about really comes under the heading of 
eccentric at all, if we use, say, Timbs as our 
guide. Indeed, Mr. Turner himself doesn’t 
seem too happy about his theme; talking of 
Gainsborough (the painter’s brother) he says: 
‘He is the perfect example of an eccentric, one 
definition of which must surely be, a genius 
who didn’t quite come off.’ This is very thin. 

This weakness in definition also affects Mr. 
Turner’s style. His favourite literary device 
seems to be the ‘narrative of thought,’ an 
irritating method when it comes from the 
author’s imagination. 

The final effect of the book is of a visit to 
one of those families where, we are assured, 
everyone is quite mad. Just as, invariably, 
these families turn out to be monuments of 
dullness, so does The Dolphin’s Skin never 
catch fire. It would have been a much better 


book if the author had followed the method 
of Four Portraits, instead of clinging to an 
angle he can’t sustain. 

DAVID STONE 


Islandic Saga 

As T. S. Eliot pointed out a long time ago, 
évery age needs its own translations to bring 
the classics of other languages into a more 
immediate relationship with contemporary 
ways of expression. A new version of Nijal’s 
Saga was long overdue since Dasent produced 
his Story of Burnt Njal, and that of Carl F, 
Bayerschmidt and Lee M. Hollander (Allen 
and Unwin, 30s.) fills the gap. Their transla- 
tion reproduces the laconic style of the 
original and mercifully avoids modern collo- 
quialisms. There is a helpful introduction by 
Mr. Hollander which gives the general reader 
some insight into the strange organised 
anarchy of medieval Icelandic life and the 
conditions which produced these first accom- 
plished examples of the European novel, 
whose terseness and grim humour were hardly 
to be found again until the twentieth century 
and the appearance of writers like Hemingway 
and Scott Fitzgerald. 

THOMAS ARCHER 


Countryman 
‘THE public is not undiscerning,’ C. P. Scott 
wrote in his celebrated ‘facts are sacred’ pro- 
nouncement: ‘It recognises the authentic 
voices of conscience and conviction.’ It was 
not journalistic skill or commercial acumen 
that brought Robertson Scott’s Countryman 
into so many homes, though he possessed both: 
it was the fusion of these and other qualities 
with journalistic integrity. The chapter on the 
Countryman in his ‘We’ and me (W. H. Allen, 
21s.) is as heartening to read as it must have 
been satisfying to write. For the rest, there 
are studies of four other eminent editors of 
the recent past, including Spender and 
Massingham; and a discussion of the vexed 
question of editorial security. Like all Mr. 
Robertson Scott’s recent books, it is congenial, 
casual, and full of strange Fleet Street lore. 
BRIAN INGLIS 


From Karachi to Kamchatka 


Few contemporaries can have so wide a range 
of direct experience of Theatre in Asia as Mr. 
Faubion Bowers, whose Theatre in the East 
(Nelson, 42s.) surveys the many forms of the 
art in the region extending from Karachi to 
Kamchatka. His earlier books showed him an 
intelligent Asiophile intrigued with the arts 
of Japan and India; here he summarises effec- 
tively the theatre arts of fourteen countries 
ranging in size from China to the Philippines. 
Mostly he is precise, topical and culturally 
alert about the different systems and he is the 
first non-Asian writer to give a total picture 
of the dance-art of Bali. Although this com- 
pilation has the air of Hercules’ thirteenth 
task, Mr. Bowers succeeds in giving a com- 
prehensive panorama of theatre art in the 
most culturally complex third of the world. 
Earle Ernst in The Kabuki Theatre (Secker 
and Warburg, 35s.) provides no less than the 
Westerner’s Complete Guide to the genesis, 
history, forms, texture, fashions and archi- 
tectural shape of the greatest popular art of 
Japan. He is immersed in the subject and in 
love with it, and what he appears not to know 
is SO microscopic as to be totally invisible. 

A. V. COTON 
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SUEZ AND ‘THE MARGIN OF SAFETY’ 


By NICHOLAS 


Mr. HaroLtD MAcMILLAN journeys this 
week to Washington to attend inter alia 
the annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund. Whenever a British Chan- 
cellor leaves England for such an occasion 
{ get depressed by the thought that once 
again we are trying to escape from reality. 
In the nine years since its establishment 
the Fund has never justified its existence. It 
has never fulfilled its original intention to 
act as international banker, to provide 
international credit as a second line of 
defence for member countries’ reserves. It 
has total assets of $8,736 million, of which 
$1,716 million is in gold and $6,105 mil- 
lion in currencies. We ourselves have sub- 
scribed to the Fund $236 million in gold 
and $1,064 million in sterling. Yet the 
average yearly sales of currency to mem- 
bers have been only about $140 million. 
The truth is that the Fund was not 
designed and equipped to work in a world 
where the £ sterling is not fully convertible 
with the dollar and where the dis- 
equilibrium in payments between the dollar 
and the non-dollar areas is so huge that 
it can only be met by special American 
expenditure on overseas defence and 
foreign aid. 

What makes the IMF visit of the British 
Chancellor this year so profoundly un- 
realistic is that we know he will repeat the 
Government’s firm resolve to maintain the 
present exchange value of the £ and to 
work towards full convertibility. Now he 
told his press conference on August 28 that 
our gold reserves were inadequate and that 
‘we live and work very near the margin of 
safety. We can afford no risks with our 
economy.’ But before many days were out 
the Government had sent a considerable 
expeditionary force to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and made it pretty certain that the 
item of ‘Government expenditure abroad’ 
would upset the precarious balance we had 
so hardly won on our international account 
in the first six months of the year. And if 
rumour has it correctly the Chancellor him- 
self was foremost in the Cabinet in demand- 
ing the most costly ‘military precautions.’ 
The IMF escapism this year seems, there- 
fore, to be an act of uncommon despera- 
tion on the Chancellor’s part. 

But the ‘margin of safety’ is not merely 
threatened by the military precautions 
which the Government felt compelled to 
take: it is now threatened by a boycott 
of the Suez Canal which is being forced 
upon us by the peculiar tactics of the 
American Secretary of State. I had never 
been frightened by the bogey of mass 
unemployment if the Suez Canal were 
closed to our oil tankers, for we always had 
the assurance of supplies from the Gulf of 
Mexico, not to mention diversion of tankers 
round the Cape. Nevertheless this re- 
routing would undoubtedly help to upset 
Mr. Macmillan’s ‘margin of safety’ in the 
balance of payments. The dollar content of 
oil from Venezuela is, of course, much 
higher than oil from the Middle East. Last 
year we imported 36} million tons of oil 
at a cost, after re-exports, of £275 million. 
(We consumed 234 million tons and 
exported the rest.) About 24 million tons 


DAVENPORT 


came from the Middle East, and if the 
imports from this area were halved we 
might be involved in an extra $150 to $200 
million which Mr. Dulles might undertake 
to loan us from the Import-Export Bank 
or even give us free from the foreign aid 
appropriation. But the matter does not end 
with oil. The cost of our other imports 
would be increased by the rise in shipping 
charges and, what is much more serious, 
our exports would be adversely affected, 
if the Canal were closed, by their extra 
cost and by their delayed delivery. In 
March this year a Treasury Bulletin warned 
us that we were not exporting enough, that 
our share of the world trade in manufac- 
tures had fallen another | per cent., which 
was equivalent to about £120 million a 
year. This could well be called the margin 
of safety on our international account 
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which we could lose over Suez. This 
Treasury Bulletin went on to stress the 
importance of the growing market in the 
Middle East, where the oil-producing 
States offered great opportunities. It added: 
‘The new Aswan Dam development scheme 
should provide increased opportunities for 
exporters of capital equipment.’ But that 
was six months ago. Since then we have 
been busy running away from commercial 
realities. 

But it is not only the Chancellor who 
is ignoring economic facts. Some of his 
financial critics are demanding an autumn 
Budget, extra taxes and a tighter squeeze 
as the counterpart of his Suez policy. This 
would finally bring our economy to a halt 
and then send if spinning into a decline. 
Why taxes should be increased to mop up 
extra purchasing power when a Suez stop- 
page would mop it up quickly enough by 
higher import costs is not explained. Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make 
mad economists. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


As the Suez crisis gets more entangled 
there is no inclination on the real investor's 
part to add to his commitments on the 
Stock Exchange. Speculation seems to have 
been transferred to the commodity markets 
and notable rises have been seen in the 
prices of rubber, tea and the base metals, 
particularly tin, which has now a stabilisa- 
tion scheme. To rush into the commodity 
producers’ shares would be a risky pro- 
ceeding, for no one can tell whether the 
rise in commodity prices will be lasting or 
whether the benefit of any rise will reach 
the producers’ equity. As far as tea and 
rubber are concerned, serious political risks 
remain and the investor would be well 
advised to keep to the managing agents, 
HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, which I recom- 
mended three weeks ago on account of their 
prosperous subsidiaries in the United States 
and Canada and the chance of a higher 
dividend in November. The shares have 
since risen slightly but at 55s. are still worth 
attention. HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN, perhaps the 
largest rubber dealers in this country. 
are more speculative, but their results to 
March last, due in November, are expected 
to show great improvement. The 5s. shares 
stand at 8s. 9d. to yield nearly 9 per cent. 
The most remarkable rise of the commodity 
producers’ shares has been CONSOLIDATED 
zINC—up from 62s. to 70s. on the talk of 
bauxite developments. The sudden demand 
caught the market short of shares and I 
advise waiting until this demand has been 
satisfied. The shares used to sell on a 7 per 
cent. to 74 per cent. yield basis and at 70s. 
the yield is 64 per cent. on the dividend of 
224 per cent. covered nearly twice by earn- 
ings. The strength of the company probably 
justifies a lower dividend yield. Outside 
these commodity shares speculative interest 
has revived in shipping shares and western 
oils including, very properly, CANADIAN 
EAGLE, which owns an expanding tanker 
fleet operating between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the UK. 


- * * 
Paper shares have fallen out of invest- 


ment favour, which is not unexpected see- 
ing that the industry is facing more difficult 


trading conditions than it has seen for the 
past three years. A temporary over-produc- 
tion is threatened next year and in the 
meantime profit margins are narrowing. 
The strong companies will survive these 
difficulties, as they have in the past, and as 
the long-term outlook is promising this may 
be a good opportunity to pick up the ‘A’ 
shares of A. E. REED. The market has been 
particularly depressed in this case by the 
issue of new shares to acquire Colthrop 
Board and Paper and Cropper. It was only 
in May that the company issued one new 
share for two at par to finance the extensive 
capital programme. The shares have come 
back to Sls. 6d. against a high of 61s. 3d. 
this year and on the anticipated dividend of 
16 per cent. yield 6.2 per cent. As the last 
earnings covered the dividend five times, the 
shares are worthy of a lower yield basis than 
6 per cent. It is not often that A. E. Reed 
‘A’ are quoted below WIGGINS TEAPE which 
at 52s. 6d. return a yield of 6.65 per cent. on 
dividends of 174 per cent. covered 2.8 times. 
These shares would be my choice after 
A. E. Reed ‘A.’ 


* ~ x 


It is not my practice to recommend min- 
ing speculations, but the shares of MOUNT 
ISA, Which has been mining silver-lead-zinc 
ore in Australia since the 1930s, enjoy the 
status of a sound speculative investment. 
What makes them interesting today is that 
the company started mining copper in 1953 
and two years ago discovered a very large 
copper deposit. The doubtful question is 
the cost of extraction—coal for the power 
plant has to be hauled 760 miles—and it is 
therefore interesting to hear that the com- 
pany is investigating the possibility of con- 
structing a nuclear power plant. The Gov- 
ernment has promised to give technical, but 
not financial, aid. Mount Isa 5s. shares 
(Australian currency) yield 3} per cent. at 
26s. on the 25 per cent. dividend (covered 
2.3 times) and as this is the highest price 
for the year I would advise caution. A com- 
bined purchase of Mount Isa and CONSOLI- 
DATED ZINC might be advisable on any size- 
able market fall. 
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Chess penn rons sating makes it difficult for White to with my grandfather, I often used to be called 
(c) Difficult position: text leads to book position, but OUt to hear the corncrake, and many an hour 
By PHILIDOR EO a take ts Ee beet wae I spent, in my innocence, trying to locate the 
Ne. 68, L. I. LOSHINSKY (Ist Prize, ‘Trog,’ 1950) _ possibility of O-O-O. bird in the long grass. The corncrake’s cry 
. P (d) This wild move is not very good, but against quieter js a sound I remember now wi algia. lik 
BLACK (8 men) WuirE to play and 1.)'White, with 0-0-0, Kt-K 2,Q R-Kt 1 and P-K Kt 4 agnor th nostalgia, like 
n m mate in two moves: gets powerful attack going before Black can effectively 4 Stone a the blade of a scythe, and these 
‘ solution next week. ‘ounteronQside. = : two or three seasons past I have wondered 
Bi . (e) 11... P-B 5; gives insufficient play for the pawn. s a vs 
ss 1 z Solution to last (/)12 Q» a Pars 3 BK2OR i ch: 14 P-Kt 3, posse om ew ee aoe : 
< seal KtxP; 15 Px Kt, QxR; is highly speculative groun ird wit eavy heart as O whe t 
1 | a week’s problem by »r both sides—chances about e . z . 
=} : qual. > . 3 . : 
Wy * ey, “| Guidelli: Q-Q 7, (g) If knight is not taken, then White king’s side pawns! think of the call of the crake. Partridges are M 
Ys ya threat Q x Kt. advance very rapidly and dangerously. sic . going through critical years in my part of R 
E pis l R-Q 3; 2 me and breaking ‘much of force of attack. the world. I haven't seen anything like as many se 
Yt -.|Kt-B 5. 1 . . . Black underrated force of coming assault and overrated this year as last. Early hay cutting, the use A 
| R-B 4; 2 Kt-Kt 4. "First of series of fine moves. of young grass for silage, sprays and selective st 
Yj x & 1 B-Q 3: 2 () 22RxP,RxR; 23 Bx Kt, R-B8 ch! or 23RxKtch weed killers are thought to be partly respon- fc 
bal 2 Ox ®t... —_ Ry 24 R XP, OxRe 33 RXQ, RXR: 26 sible for the partridge’s decline. In addition, pe 
B-Q B4; 2R-B3,. 8xKt, KxB; 27 Q-Kt 2 ch. the little brown birds are likely to be more M 
WHITE (10 men) eek ond bishop () yay = ae Fp 7; 26 RxP, RxR; intensively hunted by predators now ul 
: 27 Bx ite should ultimately win. _ ° 
interfering with each other is ‘Grimshaw’ theme: im ea: PR raed a Gx oR eR, 5 pI 
here they doubly interfere in four lines giving,on 3] R-Kt 6 ch and wins. ‘ 7 ‘ * SALMON RUN gt 
Q 3 and B 4, a ‘Double Grimshaw.’ Other oh EXO PB a RxKt ch, RXR; 29 RXR ch, Salmon and sea-trout are again reported ri 
variations left for the reader to find. (0) Pawn is not quite far enough on; White can block running up-river in the flood here in extra- H 
* with quesa. pe pened * — and then black rook ordinary numbers. There have never been so re 
yi : : ’ and king are no match for queen. s . : : “eis ee t 
It is always disconcerting to play a ‘book’ line _(p) Because after 36 . .. K-K 3; 37 Q-K 8 ch the many in the pools, | am told. Years of plenty . 
and suddenly discover that you don’t like the edvenced = Aan re ee is simple for freshen old men’s memories in the villages hi 
position you reach as a result; such discovery, , along the valley to recall days before records ” 
plus the slight additional nervous tension of its C t Lif were kept and fish could be taken with a pitch- fit 
happening in a critical game in the tournament, oun ry e fork. ‘Oh, it wass so, man,’ they say. “The old n 
probably accounts for Alexander’s rash opening By IAN NIALL cows couldn't drink for salmon, and we used th 
play against Parr in the following game. The | _ 1.121 weather predictors have been try- to feed fish to the pigs.’ Yesterdays always G 
remedy? I suppose it is just to understand and 7UST ately weather p : y- held famine and fabulous plenty, or the tales r 
. ing their best to find some improvement in wouldn’t be worth telling. Yesterday, one Cc 
know thoroughly the openings you play. the remnant of summer, but have too often , he ri é . 
White, F. Parr Black, C. H. OD. ALEXANDER ; nows, the river changed course at nearly 
shown themselves to be not prophets but every flood and had its share of pollution. 
Opening, K. Indian Defence. masters of irony. It was so when we set off at The modern river flows quickly and its level 
1P-Q4 Kt-KB3 19K BxKt PxB ‘ ‘ a , # - 
2 He EP P-K Kt3 20 K R-Kt 1 R-B2 daybreak to fish. There was a downpour at falls faster than it might, but, by way of com- C 
3 Kt-QB3 B-Kt2 21QR-BI(i) Q-K4 first light, but we had been promised sunny pensation, spawning is almost a nursery affair, 
see? PRG) OBR ORKA1 _ intervals. At ten o'clock, without a sign of and countless smolts that go down return as - 
6 P-95 KR 4 24 B-K 3t Q-K2 change, we were oy hoping _— a. grilse in record numbers. as 
= 25 B- ~B at (1) the sun. It was still raining at four. By that B 
8PxP(b) PxP 26 Px Pe.p. PxP ; wee . 
9 B-Q3 O-O (c) 27 R(1)-Kt1 P-B4(m) time the prophet had lost all claim to honour. Compost For CUTTINGS A 
10Q-Q2 P-K5(d) 28BxKt(n) RxB We counted our fish, held a council of war, ‘ ( 
11 PxP Bx Kt (e) 29 RxR ch Q» R and set off for home. It was raining as steadily Many things that can be propagated by m" 
13B-KtS! Q-K I 31. O-KB2(0) R-B? as ever by the time dusk fell. Rain hissed on ‘CUttings are potted up at this time of year. , 
* Ct-Q 2 32 K-Q2 K-B 1 : ‘ a S é 
Semen | KR I K-K 1 slates and rain-barrels overflowed. ‘Tomor- cas laa pata Breage _ the shies - 
160-0-O Kt-K4 34 K-B 1 K-Q 2 row,’ said the optimistic prophet, or his mouth- '"8 SS oo eee 4 
17Kt-R3  BxKt(e) 35Q-QKt2 P-B7 ; psig Le si i aa -.-.» Of good leaf mould and fine loam with a good 
.t-B 6? 36 O-Kr8 . ( piece, ‘it will be mainly fair in most districts. : : ; 
18 PxB Kt-B 6?(h) 36 Q-Kr8 Resigns (p) A proportion of sharp sand. Slips root best in ul 
(a) Point of this very early P-K 4 is that Black intends We laughed a sardonic laugh. : 1) wh * we : > 
to start typical K. Indian pawn advance without committing ‘ porous sol where t ere 1S little danger of the p 
himself to castling king's rook. . ieee a acs POOR PARTRIDGES base rotting, and silver sand is an invaluable {1 
3 w ; - : —B 2, B—B 3; followe . : = = : 
oy B'S caenges olf blocked K B—the saving of a I remember, when I was a boy and lived constituent of compost for cuttings. te 
( 
BI 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 906 ' 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Cat and mouse in the wine-cellar? (6) 1 Two islanders separated by a kiss (7). 
4 No more consommé? I shan’t stay! 2 Hopeful aspect of a studio group (5, 4). re 
(5, 3) y ‘ 3 There’s a good deal of sable in these Is 
9 Is done in a resounding way (6). white trees (6). ke 
10 Race observed from the mountains (8). 5 Does Fido find it heavy? (4) cn 
12 One of the fruits of a (8) 6 The fountain supplies pep again (8). - 
"s a ! (6 1: . 
33 The answer : eee F 7 ‘Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant n 
15 The Scotsman’s ‘No’ to the Italian is > (Masefield) (5). - 
pointed (4). te is ile ‘(7 di 
16 Comic place in which to find a bad o ERS ae Coes ape ). m 
associate (10). 11 Find the short line in architecture (7). : 
S$soO ar 
19 It’s on the house, everybody! (4, 3, 3) 14 The monkey’s mistakes (7). o 
‘ fn , an 
20 are though clothed in 47 It appears I’m on the spot—and you? Br 
scarlet’ (Jonson) (4). (9) fiv 
23 Not really one’s alter ego (6). 18 Like Goldsmith’s village preacher (8). rE 
25 oPomy “lama has a shot on the 19 One of three for a merry monarch (7). < 
27 Doubtless the Lady of Shalott thought 2! ‘He artond the 7 Polacks on the ice’ : 
the knight looked so (8). (Shakespeare) (7). se 
28 Jointly depressed (6). 22 Appeal to take arms to the snake | 
29 They’re very uncommon here (8). worshipper (6). " TT 
30 It occurs when you see George run 24 Forewarned, by inference? (5) ie 
down (6). 26 Wiseman’s herb, perhaps (4). ali 
Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary Solution on October 5 Solution to No. 904 on page 399 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions Sa 
ened alter noc tober 2 and address OsSsWwo ) 7 : * r > 
opened after noon on Octot er 2 and addressed: Crossword No, 906, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 The winners of Crossword No. 904 are: Miss O. M. Bussy, 20 Sketty ~ 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. Avenue, Swansea, and Mrs, M. HUGHES, Beacon View, Machon, Malvern. P: 
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The Brains Trust 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 342 
Report by Pharos 
Competitors were asked to list the five best brains in Britain. 


Tue first three were never in doubt. From 
the moment that the counting began, Sir 
Winston went into the lead, with Lord 
Russell a close, but never dangerous, 
second; and Gilbert Murray a distant third. 
All three were far ahead of the other 
starters: competition was intense only for 


fourth place. A great number of com- 
petitors fisted Churchill, Russell and 
Murray: the last two names_ were 


undecided almost until the count was com- 
plete. Only one competitor, I. B. Allan, 
guessed all five: he even had them in the 
right order, except that he put Julian 
Huxley above T. S. Eliot. For this he will 
receive four guineas. The competitors who 
guessed the first four (Mary Pechey, R. T. 
Winton, Lettice Miller, Morwyth Rees) will 
have half a guinea each. It is only fair to 
add that Professor Huxley came into the 
first five by the narrowest of margins, after 
a recount, from Sir John Cockcroft; and 
that Sir William Penney, Dr. Bronowski, 
G. M. Trevelyan and Arnold Toynbee were 
close behind 
The final placings were: 
Sir Winston Churchill .. 
Lord Russell 


365 
307 


Gilbert Murray ié a 

S. Eliot * - ii 69 

Julian Huxley .. a 
All these, except Mr. Eliot, had been 
among those who had featured in the 


Spectator competition twenty-six years ago. 
The only other two distinguished Britons 
who were in the lists then did less well 
today: Professor Haldane’s vote sank from 
23 to 18: and | am sorry to say that support 
for the Poet Laureate vanished completely. 

Politicians, apart from Sir Winston and 
Lord Samuel, did badly. The most popular 
of them were Hugh Gaitskell and Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, with 16 apiece—one 
more than Aneurin Bevan, Of Conserva- 
tives Lord Hailsham came out best with 
14, a happy augury for his new duties: 
R. A. Butler secured a round dozen and 
the Prime Minister only 11. 

Churchmen, surprisingly, did even worse; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, with 13, 
narrowly defeated Monsignor Ronnie 
Knox, with 12. But at least they did better 
than authors, who put up a very poor show- 
ing, apart from C. S. Lewis, who scored 
20. Graham Greene, Sir Harold Nicolson, 
Aldous Huxley, J. B. Priestley and Edith 
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Sitwell could only muster that number of 
votes between them. It was curious how 
many authors received one, but only one, 
nomination: Agatha Christie, G. D. H. 
Cole, E. M. Forster, Christopher Fry, Rose 
Macaulay, Somerset Maugham, Beverley 
Nichols, Rebecca West. 

l am sorry to say, though, that the insti- 
tution which came worst out of the affair 
appears to have been the press. Three 
journalists managed to get one vote each: 
Hannen Swatfer, Lord Beaverbrook (not, 
incidentally, his own vote), and Donald 
Soper. Nobody else from EC4—not even 
Oliver Edwards—could obtain a single 
supporter. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 345 
By A. M.O.S. 


A well-known advertisement of one of 
the bie banks consists of a light, amusing 
and occasionally informative paragraph on 
some topic connected with the month in 
which it appears. Competitors are invited 
to write the paragraph for October, 1956, 
as a parody of one of the following: 
Stephen Potter, J. B. Priestley, Marghanita 
Laski, Paul Jennings, Godfrey Winn, P. G. 
Wodehouse, Reginald Arkell, Nancy 
Mitford, Philip Harben or the Editor of 
The Tatler. Limit, 1/50 words of prose. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 345,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by October 2. Results on October 12. 











Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid, 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 
Box numbers Is, extra. Classified 
Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.]I. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


Advertisement 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the 


st of Head of Dartington Hal) School. 
Post vacant Autumn, 195 Starting salary 
t!,500-£2.000 p according to experience, 
vith house, etc. For turther particulars apply 
to the Secreta: Dartingt Hal} Trustees, 


Central Offices, Totne Devor 


BBC requires Film Booking Manager for 
Television Service wit esponsibility for 

ommendation regarding selection and 
acquisition of feature films, telefilms and 
other film material from wide variety of 

itside sources including feature, documen- 
tary and television film producers, distribu- 
tors and renters at home and abroad 
TF ssential include thorough 


qualifications 


knowledge of th sources and sound 





acquaintance as res of practical experi- 
ce with all circumstances of film producing, 
distributing and renting worlds: ability to 


xercise high dcgree of judgment in advising 
n selection of film material suitable tor 
television; ability to draw up terms and con- 
ditions of contracts for acquisition of film 
material. Salary £1,525 rising by five annual 
ncrements to £1,955 maximum. Requests for 





application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 

pe and quoting reference ‘1993 Spt.’) 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
hve days. 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT, with some pre- 
wis Experience in publishing or journalistic 
work, needed by large book publishing house 


with offices in outer London.—Box 231. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 904 


ACROSS.—1 Balustrade. 6 Pail. 10 Rouse. 
11 Uttermost, 12 Seafarer. 13 Church. 15 
Avid, 16 Cave. 17 Reeve. 20 Ionic, 21 Cork. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, NEW 
SCHOOL IN SHOREDITCH. Headmaster 
or headmistress required to take up duty, 
January, 1957, if possible, in Secondary 
School for about 560 boys and girls offering 
general courses and courses in art, commerce 
ang technica] subjects for pupils entering 
11 and 13—, some leading to G.C.E. 
(ordinary level), to be established in premises 
of two existing schools, viz., Shoreditch 
School, Hoxton Street, N.1, and Chartsey 
School, Wenlock Road, N.1, which are to 
be closed. Later (probably 1959) school to 
be transferred to new building providing 
1,500 places and will offer wide variety of 
courses for pupils aged Il to 18 Kurn- 
ham Group 22 calculated in accordance with 
new Burnham Proposals. Apply on form 
EO 'TSIOS/C) (form TS10B tor candidates 
who have completed form TS10 since August, 
1955S, and have nothing to alter), obtainable 
with further particulars, from The Educa- 
tion Officer, EO. TS10, County Hall, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E.1. Closing date 28th Sep- 
tember, 1956. CROWN WOODS SCHOOL, 
AVERY HILL, ELTHAM, S.E.9. Head- 
master or headmistress required for this new 
secondary schoo] for 2,000 boys and girls 
expected to open in January, 1948, probably 


to take up duty tor preliminary planning 
January, 1957, if possible. Head Teacher 
allowance under rew Burnham propusals 


expected to be approximately £1,215 (head- 
master) or £1,219 (headmistress), making 
total salary, including other appropriate 
Burnham allowances (and including two- 
sevenths cqual pay additions) about £2,338 
(headmaster) or £2,098 (headmistress). 
School will offer wide variety of studies. 
academic and practical, some leading to 
G.C.E, (alt levels). Ample provision for 
studies in building, commerce and horticul- 
ture, There will be deputy headmaster or 
headmistress with substantial allowance, pro- 
vision for other posts of special responsibility 
and full-time senior administrative officer 


with secretarial staf? Person of high 
academic qualifications, organising ability, 
wide experience and strong interest in 


whole field secondary cducation is sought 
Apply on form EQO/TSIU0 (Crown) (form 
ISIOB tor candidates who have completed 
form TS10 since August, 1955, and have 
nothing to alter) Obtainable, with further 
jparticulars, from the Lducation Officer 
(EO/TS10). The County Halil, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E.1. Closing date 28th September, 
11956. (1759). 


RESEARCH BRANCH. HER MAJESTY’S 
OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE. EAST 
AFRICAN AGRICULTURE AND FORES- 
TRY RESEARCH ORGANISATION. 
STATISTICIAN required to take charge of 
the Statistical Section of the Organisation, 
to study and to advise on the design of 
biological experiments, to advise on pro- 
cedures for the statistical analysis of results 
and to collaborate in experiments to study 
sampling techniques, etc, Qualifications : 
Candidates must possess at least a second 
class honours degree and have had not less 
than 2 years’ post-graduate experience in 
the application of modern statistical pro- 
cedures to biological experimentation. Terms 
of Appointment: On probation for per- 
manent appointment to the Research Branch 
of Her Majesty's Oversea Civil Service. 
Emoluments: These consist at present of 
salary and overseas research allowance in the 
following ranges: Scientific Officer £725 to 
£1,107 per annum, Senior Scientific Officer 
£1,152 to £1,402 per annum, Principal Scien- 
tific Officer £1,565 to £2,019 per annum, but 
these emoluments are to be revised, Point of 
entry into the basic salary scales dependent 
upon age. qualifications and experience. A 
variable cost of living allowance at pre- 
sent 10% of gross emoluments (maximum 
£162 per annum), is also payable. Contri- 
butory superannuation scheme. Outfit allow- 
ance £60 on first appointment. Government 
quarters when available at moderate rental 
Generous leave and free passages for officer, 
wife and children under 13 years of age on 
appointment and leave. Taxation at local 
rates. Apply giving brief particulars to the, 
Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
London, S.W.1., quoting reference 
BCD /195/151/05. | 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
tion). Permanent and Temporary office 
staff (M. & F.), Typewriting, Duplicating. 
TEMple Bar 6644 





CONCERTS 


CONCERT AND LECTURE AGENCY. | 
Clubs, colleges, schools, invited to write for 
lists of musicians and lecturers (literature, 
art, pottery, drama, underwater exploration, 
¢etc.).—The Irene Forster Agency, 66 March- 


22 Loos. 24 Sloops, 26 Escapees. 29 Inter|THE IRENE FORSTER AGENCY, 66/™ont St.. W.C.1. TERminus 8566 


alia. 30 Inane. 31 Song. 32 Idle-wheels, 
DOWN.—1 Bards. 2 Laudation, 3 See- 
saw. 4 Route march. § Duty Amour. 8 


Latchkeys. 9 Archers. 14 Heart’sease. 15 
Amidships 18 Exonerate 


Parish, 25 Oaten, 27 Skeps, 28 Bled. 


wrradad 


Marchmont St., W.C.1, TERminus 8566. 
Employment in Schools, Colleges, Institu- 
tions, Offices of Societies, etc., Secretaries, 
housekeepers, caterers, matrons, wardens, 


| wanted. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. The exotic and 
| fabulous RAM GOPAL and his new Indian 
, Company 14 and 15 Sept. ‘Dance ot 
India,’ 17-22 Sept. New full-length Ballet 


19 Sceptre, 23] teachers, social workers, ctc. Posts vacant and|*Legend Taj Mahal.’ Evgs 8. Mats, Weds. 


jand Sats, 2.30.—Wat, 3191. | 


SCHUTZ, BACH, DI LASSO, etc. Second 
London concert by the ‘Junge Chor’ from 
Hanover. Fri., Sept. 28, 7.30. St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, Adm. Free. Partics. from 
German Welfare Council, 25 Villiers Surect, 
W.C.2 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apart- 
ments fully furnished. Origina! furniture 
from Buckingham Palace, Banqueting display 
of the Regimental Silver of the Royal 
Artillery. Open 10-8 daily, including Sun- 
days, 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, Soanc 
Exhibition Admission free Weekdays 
10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway 
or Golders Green Stations. (879). 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Breton Street 
W.1. ‘FRENCH AND BRITISH PAINT- 
INGS.” Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street 
W.1. ALBERT GLEIZES, 1881-1953. 64 
Paintings-Gouaches-Drawings. First London 
Exhibition. Daily 10-5.30, Sats., 10-12.30. 














PERSONAL 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1. 


Continued Overleat 


HOME STUDY 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for 

ion University General Certificate of 
Education (for Entrance, Faculty require- 
ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), for 
Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B.); G.C.E. (all Levels, 
all other Bodies), Teachers’ Diplomas, 
Law, Professional Prelim., etc. Low fees. 


_— PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 
University 
Correspondence 


College 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The;AN APPEAL TO REASON.—The case of 


ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 
field 232/233 

ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save £££s, Send today, 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca. Mon 

CANCER PATIENT (561434.) Poor man 
(43), condition inoperable. His only son is 
mentally deficient and needs constant care. 
His wife finds it hard to manage and needs 
help with fares to visit her husband (16s 
p.w.). Please help us to care for him (also 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 
comed.—National Society for Cancer Relief 
(Dept, G7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London 
W.1, Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1, Tel. REG. 6993. 
Branches in main towns 

EVERY FLAT-looking meal can be greatly 
improved with a litle RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY. 

GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH of all 
kinds. Will extracts, Ancient Deeds, Pedi- 
grees, etc., undertaken at moderate charges 
~-A. N. Currer-Briggs, Taynton House, Nr 
Gloucester 
GRAMMAR SCHOO! 
special home study > for parents wish- 
ing to help their children with the State 
Examination Write E.M.I. Institutes, Dept 
SP.51 London, W (Associated with 
H.M.V 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
sional services to offer are invited to bring 
their announcemen: to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s, 6d 
per line (34 letters) and should reach the 
“SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 


ENTRANCE, A 


W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior) 


to the date of publication. 

HERALDRY.—A fascinating hobby, Tuition 
by correspondence is available from know- 
ledgeable enthusiasts, Stamped Add. enve- 
lope for full particulars to Box 90, 

HERBS FOR SAVOUR. To add zest and an 
individual touch to your soups, salads, 
Sauces and other dishes. Send 2d. stamp for 
leaflet with useful suggestions. —-GRAYSON’S 
Dept. S.P., 120 Moorgate, E.C.2. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning, — Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept, D.X. 
SPANISH ‘DANCERS whose footwork lacks 
fervour : retain your inspiration with a glass 
of Duff Gordon's EL CID Amontillado 
Sherry. Puts zip in your zapateado, Ole! 
STOP THE ROT Volunteers wanted for 
Resistance Group to oppose the surrender 
of the Empire. Dynamic, non-Party.—Apply 
League of Empire Loyalists, 11 Palace Cham- 
bers, Bridge Street, S.W.1. - 

THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS 
announces its Winter series of Wine—with 
tasting-Lectures and other vinous functions. 
—Details: 2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), 
W.1. WEL. 0709. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF _— 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3, KEN, 720 
UNITARIANISM., Would it meet your de- 
sire for a non-creedal progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp. — 
S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Sq., W.C.1. 





LITERARY 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this 
year. If you've always meant to write Begin 
Now, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspon- 
dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, MUS, 4574. ‘There are LSJ 
Students all over tne world.’ 
A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course wil] interest you.—E.M.I. Insti- 
tutes, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4 (Associated 
with H.M.V.) 
HOW TO WRITE AND SELL. pr today 
for Free Folder, ‘What's in it for you.’ 
Writer, 124 New Bond Street, lk h on, W.1. 


TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and 
lan Gilmour. Price 1s, 6d., of by post 
Is. 9d. from the ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1 

AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 
days (4-day emergency service for urgent 
work), short stories, etc., by return, Type- 
scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour 
duplicating service, Indexing. Cataloguing 
Editing. Proof-reading. Litefary research, 
etc. Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine 
Service. Public/Private meetings reported 
Recording machines for hire. Translations 
from/into all languages, Overnight service 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET- 
TERS. TRANSLATIONS. MEMORANDA, 
ETC. OVER TELEPHONE—9 a.m.- 9 p.m. 
Open till 9 p.m, and week-ends. Secretarial 
Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1. Phone GER 
1067/8/9 

INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term begins 8th October. Classes and 


; lectures on the Spanish language, literature 


and culture, Library of about 10,000 volumes 
Courses at Spanish Universities —For full 
details apply to the Secretary, SLOane 8381 
‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success 
No Sales—No Fees. Send for FREE Sl 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. 
Schoo! of Successtul Writing Lid., 124 New 
Bond Street, Lomion, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon ; 


6d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s, — 
E R Jennings, 55 
Folkestone 

MORE POETRY MSS. wanted, please. Any 
subject Bang new magazine. ‘Seven 
Levels, orth Place, Cheltenham. 

NEWS FROM MOSCOW: For the back- 
ground news to the changes that have taken 
place in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour- 
nals — ‘NEWS,’ a fortnightly review, 10s 
a year, “MOSCOW NEWS,’ twice weekly, 
2s, a year.—Collet’s Russian Bookshop, 45 
Museum St., W.C.1. 

NOTEPAPER printed with address, etc 
Send 24d. stamp for samples enabling choice 
of style and type to meet your own tastc. Al! 
printing work undertaken. — S, Roy, 72 
Station Rd., Hadfield, Manchester. 
PROFIT from Free-Lance Writing, Add 
technique to your talent and start selling ! 
Send for details of courses in short story 
writing, journalism, etc.—International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Ltd., Dept. CL.12, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

SEND FOR FREE AUSTRALIAN LEAF- 
LET. Present day events and their meaning 
from the Bible.—Peter Hanson, 101 Grange 
Road, Birmingham 24. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing ‘Science Ltd. Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable 
Stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion, Address your MSS to Dept, C23 
FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23 
THE REPORTER, America’s famous and 
scintillating fortnightly is now available in 
Britain. Today's issue includes a specia 
appraisal of the Suez crisis by British 
American and European jourmftlists; incisive 
and witty articles on the American election 
campaign; and many other lively features 
Order your Reporter today from your news- 
agent, 2s, each fortnight 


Brockman’ Road, 
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WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting;POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 


free booklet 
Palace Gate, London, W.8 (KNI, 7796). 





Regent Institute (Dept, 85), 


|Educn. (all examining boards), London, 
|B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc Sociology, 
LI B., B.D, Degree and Diplomas, Law ang 





EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


& SECRETARIAL THE TRIANGLE S¢ 


Professional Exams Mod Fees. Pros. 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894, 





ecretarial College, 59-62 


Training for graduates and well-educated |S0Uth Molton Street, W.1. MAY, 5306 


girls. New courses 3rd Oct.—Apply to J. W 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). The Principal, 
St. Godric’s Secretaria! Collége, 2 Arkwright 
Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 


COMMON ENTRANCE.—Small coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14, Individua] atten- peTyTs POIS. O 


tion, Exceptional results past twelve years 
Sea and Mountain air. Games, Prospectus 
from Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately 
Senior Master at Stowe)—Barbara K. kK. 
Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, 
Machynileth, Wales. Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 


3 lines). 


—— 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ur own Regular Direct Im 
port from the Continent and one of our 
most esteemed Specialities Extra Fins ay 
Naturel. New Season's. A veritable delight to 
the gourmet who knows how good Petits Pois 
can be. 14 oz, tins, 8 for 28s. Original! case 
of 24 tins £4, CALIFORNIAN ASPARA. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin-|GUS TIPS. Also just arrived and a particu. 


ation.— University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Servicé. Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 
Education, etc, Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject 
in which interested to Metropolitan College 
(G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4 

EXAMINATION COACHING for G.C.E., 
University Entrance, etc., by the original and 
argest correspondence school. Personal 
tuition, easily followed. Successful record 
Also courses for professional qualifications. 
trade and technica! subjects.—Write for de- 
tails, International Correspondence Schools 
Ltd., Dept, CL.12, Kingsway, London, 
WZ 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL and Public Schoo! 


larly delicious shipment. 104 oz. tins. 8 for 
38s. Mixed Parcel Six tins of each for 485 
All Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO, 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Don't 
waste time nursing rheumatism, catarrh, 
bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and 
suchlike n nce ailments, They can be pre 
vented, ¢ cked. relieved and remedied % 





easily with the aid of garlic, that age-old 
remedy of Nature Renowned for 4,000 
years as a powerful purifier and healer. Get 





to know Garlisol m 
lic tablets. Send 42s 
Garlisol blets (six 
booklet « 
lisol Natt 


| deodorised gar- 
today for 1,000 
ths’ supply) with 
information Gar- 







ng 


Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 


Common entrance examinations, Free attaine ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 


ment testing for children 74-134.—Write for 
details of Simplified Postal Courses to the 
Registrar, Mercer's Correspondence College 
(Dept, Q3), 69 Wimpole Street, Loncon, 
W.1. 


MARLBOROUGH GATE 

SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers an intensive secretarial training to 
graduates and other well-educated girls 
Small classes, expert tutors, individual 
attention, excellent results. Languages and 
foreign shorthand, Private Secretarial posts 
obtained. Interview by appointment only.— 
Prospectus from the Priricipal, Mrs. M. K. 
Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road, 
London, W.2. PAD, 3320. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
training. Graduate Course. Next term Sep- 
tember 24th, Prospectus. 

MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
New courses start 17th Sept.—57 Duke St., 
W.1. 


XFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 
110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Comprehensive training for high-grade 
Secretarial appointments for Students of 
good general education. Foreign Languages 
Small classes, individual attention, Pros- 
pectus on application to Headmistress, Mrs 

M. Robson 

PORTUGUESE/SPANISH Evening Classes 
in London. From Oct, Ist, Details, Educa- 
tion Dept., Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7186. 









A Scottish 





You can’t afford to be 


How often have you heard that? 
But without the Lifeboat Service 
600 people a year would be lost 
at sea. Help to support this work 
\ by sending a contribution... 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.£., M.C., T.D., M.A 


Coxswain 


without it 











ty, Elegant Damask table 
1 ncheon sets 
idered handker- 
and towels. Gift 
= and posted 


their Lustrous Bez 
NMapery, afters 
etc, Exquisite 
chiefs, superb 
Service. Parcels speci: 





to home and overseas nds.—TIilustrated 
catalogue from ROSt MOY NE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co Antrim, 


Northern Ireland 
SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered woollies 
Ladies’, Gent's, Children’s. Approval par 
cels, Lists.—Peter Johnston, Twatt, Bixter, 
Lerwick, Shetland. 


ACCOMMODATION 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS have great charm, & 
Sunset Cottage, Hindhead (Tel. 548) offers 
peace & quiet, exceptional food, golf if 
wished & exc ional recommendations, 7} 
gns. weekly approx. 800 ft. above sea leve 
TWO FURNISHED ROOMS, OWN KIT- 
CHEN CUM BATH Facing Hampstead 
Heath. Suit 1 6 gns. weekly.—38 
| South Hill Park 'N W 











HOTELS 
BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHI1 
COURT, W. Cliff. T 1944. 33 rooms, 200 
yards sea front. Gardens, Putting Green 


Garages. Su ative food. October 8 gns 





weekly inclusive 

1.0.W.—AUTUMN LEAVES Farringford 
still warm and bright A country house 
hote-— e Tennyson's home—with wooded 





grounds and cosy co 2s between the downs 





and the sea. Central heating. Fully licensed 
A.A., R a Tennis Riding and Golf 
near by s from the Managef, 
FARRING FORD HOTEL, Freshwater, 
10O.W, Phone 312 


RYE.—-THE HOPE ANCHOR R.A.C.,A.A 
approved. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recom- 
mended. Centrally heated throughout, Win- 
ter and Christmas terms on application. 
Rye 2216 





| HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


OLIVER'S ‘GILDED ISLANDS’ CRUISES 
from Southampton to Madeira, the Canary 
Islands and Lisbon will this winter give you 
the summer you've just missed. One class 
only on a luxurious ocean liner with excel- 
lent cuisine, full orchestra and special cruise 
staff on board. 17 days from only £55, 34 
days from only £76, 51 days from only £97 
Far cheaper than freezing at home. Also 
Sicily and the Greek islands and advanta- 
geous flying holidays to Spain's Coste! Del 
Sol, Winter with Oliver's of Mayfair. — 
OLIVER'S TRAVELS LTD., 16 Cork Street 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1 
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